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EDITORIAL 


When the Council of Foreign Ministers adjourned 
its London meeting, sine die, the search for a per- 
manent solution to the problem of Germany suffered a 
severe setback. At the same time, efforts to meet on 
the Japanese treaty face serious procedural diffi- 
culties. Yet. in neither instance can the search come 
to an end. It is clear that the final re-integration 
of these two countries into the world society of na- 
tions is not possible at the moment. It is equally 
clear that a permanent settlement through peace 
treaties is essential to the attainment of interna- 
tional stability. 


The disagreements that divide the Powers on the 
German issue are not of an insoluble nature. In prin- 
ciple, both sides agree to the political and economic 
unification of Germany: both sides recognize the 
justifiability of reparations; both sides understand 
the desirability of some form of international con- 
trol of Germany's industrial potential. 


Of course, this agreement in principle does not 
extend to the total range of the Powers’ German and 
Japanese policies. The foreign policies of the Soviet 
Union and of the United States reflect, as do all 
foreign policies, domestic national interests. These 
interests are now in conflict, particularly in Ger- 
many, an area of power vacuum 


The deep rift that has developed between the 
Soviet Union and the Western Powers in the interna- 
tional area as a whole, has militated against the 
willingness to compromise and the possibility of ne- 
gotiating. If it is true, as Secretary of State Mar- 
shall implied in his post~London speech, that this 
rift is not likely to be closed as long as the suc- 
cess’ of the E.R.P. hangs in the balance, we must 
Prepare ourselves for an extensive period during 
which no definite settlement of the problems of the 
occupied areas can be reached. 











Obviously, this situation places occupation as an 
instrument of foreign policy in a new light. Origin- 
ally conceived as a transitional policy with limited 
possibilities, it has become a major diplomatic tool. 


That is not to say that the objectives of American 
occupation were ever modest. In its role as eradica- 
tor of anti-social forces and as catalyst in the re- 
generative process, occupation has never lacked real 
significance. But our occupation policy is no longer 
primarily catalytic in nature. Its course tends to 
be directed more and more in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the political contest between the 
powers; its accomplishments tend to be appraised al- 
most exclusively in terms of its success in winning 
this contest. 


As a result, there appears to be a real need to 
examine our occupation not as a reflection of the 
power struggle, but as it attempts to achieve its 
stated objectives in the occupied areas. It is the 
aim of the present issue of the Journal to help fill 
this need. 
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MILITARY GOVERNMENT AND ; 
THE REVIVAL OF DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY 


Franz L. Neumann 


Department of Public Law and Government 
Columbia University 


By the Potsdam Declaration of August 2, 1945, the 
occupying powers assumed a tremendous task. They 
¢ommitted themselves first to negative goals: the 
destruction of Germany’s armed forces and military 
establishments (de-militarization), the liquidation 
of National Socialism (de-Nazification), and the 
dissolution of combines and cartels (de-concentra- 
tion). These negative goals, however, were designed 
merely to prepare the way for the positive goal of 
achieving a democratic and unified Germany (democra- 
tization). 


In the execution of these tasks the United States 
enjoys certain advantages not possessed by any other 
power. Our zone holds the least problems of the four 
occupation areas. It lacks the industrial agglomera: 
tions of the British zone and, although heavily Na: 
zified, it can boast of a stronger democratic tradi- 
tion than Eastern Germany. Our army does not have to 
live off the land. We are not directly interested in 
reparations. Our political system was not affected 
by the war and our population was never directly 
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The official documents which are referred to in this ar- 
ticle are contained in the following State Department publica- 
tions: No. 2423, The Axis in Defeat: No. 2630, United States 
Economie Policy toward Germany: and No 2783, Occupation of 
Germany: Policy. and Progress 1945-46. All major documents are 
also printed in Hajo Holborn, American Military Government, its 
Organization and Politics, Washington, 1947. 
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subjected to German warfare. Consequently we do not 
feel for the Germans the hatred that has inevitably 
resulted from the French or even the British experi- 


ence. 

American wealth, power, and democracy should thus 
have given us considerable advantages over the other 
occupying powers. True, these objective advantages 
were in part offset by certain psychological handi- 
caps. The average American had never experienced 
German warfare except as a soldier in battle, and so 


he failed to understand the Germans, failed to look} 


through their amiable outer crust into their submis- 


siveness and aggressiveness --. both manifestations of / 


their militaristic and chauvinistic character traits. 


He tended to accept all Germans indiscriminately and/ 
regardless of political creed, because they attracted | 


him by their cleanliness, their industry, and their 
family life. At the same time, the objective advan- 
tages of the United States were viewed by the Ger- 
mans (and by many Europeans) with deep resentment. 
To the average German (and to many of her intellec- 
tuals) the United States is the land of gadgets and 
cheap amusements, the land of a civilization charac- 
terized by bathrooms and Fords, while Germany is the 
land of Kultur, the country of the soul, of Goethe 
and of Beethoven. Democracy has been characterized 
by many Germans, especially by the intellectual 
elite, either as a luxury which only rich countries 
can afford, or as a form of outright plutocratic 
domination. Nevertheless, the United States held and 
still holds a position in Germany that no other 
occupying power enjoys. 

As against this background, it is becoming evident 


that our occupation is likely to fail in its objec-/ 
tives. It will not achieve de-militarization; it has/| 


failed in the destruction of Nazism; and it is doubt- 


ful that a viable democracy can arise from the con- | 


ditions prepared between 1945 and 1947. 

The failure is by no means due to inadequate plan- 
ning for military government, to lack of training of 
personnel, or to incompetent leadership. The leader- 
ship of the United States Military Government is ex- 
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tremely competent -- there is hardly a more able ad- 
ministrator than General Clay; the personnel, though 
not outstanding, has gradually acquired proficiency; 
and the planning has been as specific and concrete 
as planning for imponderables can be. The failures 
are due rather to the very fact of military govern- 
ment; to severe handicaps generated by the domestic 
structure of the United States as a capitalist de- 
mocracy. They are due to the exclusion of France from 
the initial planning for Germany and the inadequate 
role assigned to her. Finally, they are due in gen- 
eral to the collapse of four-power cooperation. 

It is difficult to see how the positive aspects 
of Allied policy can be achieved through a military 
government. No matter how much power is delegated 
to indigenous authorities, Military Government still 
retains sovereignty and exercises it in those fields 
where “basic policies of occupation’ are involved. 
It therefore necessarily retains the right to deter- 
mine the extent of its own power. This type of indi- 
rect rule invariably exercises a corrupting influ- 
ence upon whatever democratic trends may be growing. 
The partial devolution of powers from Military Gov- 
ernment to German parliaments and cabinets creates 
the impression of a functioning German democracy. 
Yet the powers of the political parties, and of the 
democratic assemblies and cabinets created by them 
are narrowly limited, and, in all crucial questions, 
represent a mere sham. Hence there exists the danger 
of mistaking the present sham system of democracy 





Military Government must be sharply distinguished from 
meré occupation. The criticism directed against Military Gov- 
ernment does not necessarily apply to military occupation com- 
bined with a civilian authority possessing merely advisory 
and veto powers vis-a-vis the indigenous government. 

See Proclamation No. 4 (U.S. Military Government) dated 
March 1, 1947. Article I: “Full legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers exist in the respective states..... subject 
only to the following reservations.....(c) Powers reserved 


to Military Government in order to effectuate basic policies 
of occupat ion.” 
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for true democracy. In this respect the German demo- 
cratic institutions are faced with a true dilemma: 
they must either become simple agents of the occupy- | 
ing power (such as the native chiefs under the Brit- | 
ish colonial system of indirect rule) or oppose the 
Military Government, which may lead to their own 
dissolution. 


II 


Quite apart from the power relationship between 
native institutions and Military Government, there 
are certain crucial political and social problems 
that have tended to vitiate the good intentions of 
the Military Government. 

The most common is the misconception of democracy. 
According to frequent statements of high American 
leaders addressed to the German people, German de- 
mecracy consists of the equality of men who shall en- 
joy their rights to worship freely, to express their 
opinions, and to assemble freely; who shall be tried 
before independent courts under fair procedures; 
and whose freedom shall be restricted only to the 
extent necessary to maintain the freedom of their 
fe llow-men. 

That freedom and equality are the basis of de- 
mocracy cannot be denied. That they constitute de- 
mocracy cannot be asserted. Democracy is not merely a 
system of rights but a form of government, a form in 
which political power is exercised by the majority. 
If the majority were, indeed, composed of wicked men, 
if it were to decide to use its power to abrogate 
civil rights, if it should use its sovereignty: to 
destroy law and introduce lawlessness, could such a 
state still be deemed democratic? 

The problem is not merely one of political theory; 
it is the very crux of the problem of German democ- 
racy, past, present, and future. This problem cannot 
be solved by constitutional provisions. No formula 
exists and none can be found to define civil rights 
in such a manner that the essence of civil rights 
remains preserved while the enemies of democracy and 
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civil rights are denied the enjoyment of the rights. 
It is here that the criticism of the concept of lib- 
eral democracy must begin, at least insofar as it 
applies to Germany. German history clearly demon- 
strates that Nazism arose within German democracy, 
through it, and with its assistance, based on a so- 
cial structure thoroughly incompatible with democ- 
racy. Consequently the occupying powers must make a 
choice. They may simply adopt democratic procedures 
without a radical change in the socio economic 
structure Germans would then enjoy all the liberties 
denied them under Nazism. But they would soon face 
the same problems that confronted them from 1930 to 
1933. Is there any guarantee that they will not again 
revert to Fascism? 

On the other hand the occupying powers might first 
destroy or radically change the traditional socio- 
economic structure by the act of Military Government. 
What guarantee is there that such a measure will in- 
sure freedom and democracy? Will this not require a 
system of coercion, which will be perpetuated, osten- 
sibly to safeguard the social and economic changes 
against counter-revolutionary attacks and sabotage, 
but in reality to perpetuate the power of the ruling 
party? 

These two theoretical positions indicate two al- 
ternative Military Government policies. At the same 
time they represent essentially the ideological 
cleavage between East and West. In the first case, 
freedom is enjoyed in the present with the prospect 
of its loss in the future. In the second, freedom is 
denied in the present to permit its enjoyment in the 
vague future. The reconciliation of these two views 
is possible only by an agreement among the occupying 
powers. In substance, such a reconciliation would 
require the adoption of basic social-democratic pol- 
icies, including the nationalization of key indus- 
tries; the dissolution of large estates; the democ- 
Tatization of the civil service and the judiciary; 
and the complete destruction of the educational 
Privileges of the possessing classes. The adoption 
of such social-democratic principles is by no means 
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tantamount to the recognition of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party as the leading party. It may, indeed, 
be coincident with the decline of the Party. The 
victory of social-democratic principles with the 
simultaneous decline of social democratic parties 
appears to be a fairly uniform trend in Western and 
Central Europe. 

Agreement among the four powers on Germany’s 
socio-economic and political structure is obviously 
a precondition for the revival of German democracy 
A continued cleavage will tend to pervert all poli- 
tical issues and will draw Germany into the competi- 
tive struggle between the Great Powers, will again 
strengthen an aggressive nationalism and polarize 
Germany into an Eastern and Western orientation. 


Stripped of all ideological trappings, this simply | 


means that the Easterners will seek to fulfill their 
nationalistic aspirations as satellites of the USSR, 
whereas the Westerners will seek to ally themselves 
with the West against the East. Playing off the two 
powers against each other has already become a daily 
occupation of German politicians 

Without agreement among the powers there can be 
no political unity; without German unity there can 
be no democracy. A Germany divided is a Germany na- 
tionalistic no matter what the outward political 
forms of the various segments may be. The desire for 


national unity is not to be confused with aggressive | 


nationalism. It is the natural form of political life 
of modern society and is not questioned in principle 
by any state. To deny unity means to transform a 
natural desire into a vicious chauvinistic sentiment, 
to prepare the soil for Neo-Fascism. A permanent 


division of Germany into zones or sovereign states | 


would soon become the scapegoat for all evils of the 
postwar world. 

Any agreement among the powers must indicate their 
willingness to abstain from using Germany as an ally, 
actual or potential, against any other power, as ex- 
pressed in Secretary Byrnes’ Stuttgart speech. } The 





Isept. 6, 1946, Department of State Publication No. 2616. 
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general argument over whether foreign policy deter- 
mines domestic policy or whether the inner conflicts 
of society determine its foreign orientation has 
never been settled. But in the concrete case of 
Germany there can be no doubt that the strategic 
economic and political. impact. of the Great Powers on 
Germany is such and will remain such as to determine 
Germany's domestic policies for decades to come. 


III 


The decisions’ of the occupying powers are in turn 
determined by what is happening in Germany. German 
domestic developments are thus by no means irrele- 
vant. Their significance will grow with the lessen- 
ing intervention by the occupying powers. 

The trend. of German politics and the prospects of 
democracy cannot now be gauged. The democratic actu- 
ality is, of course, negligible. True, people vote, 
they have political parties, trade unions, trade 
associations, chambers of commerce, and most of the 
Paraphernalia of a democratic state. Yet generally 
their psychological attitude is one of contempt or 
indifference. This cannot be explained or even jus- 
tified by the current distress, by lack of food, 
housing, and cilothing. To believe that democratic 
ideas and practices are dependent upon a full stomach 
and that, once the stomach is filled, democracy 
will be secure or have a better chance. reveals an 
utter misunderstanding of the character of man and 
of the nature of German society. If the desire for 
democracy were deep-rooted, if the people were to 
Strive earnestly for a new form of life, this striv 
ing would manifest itself most potently under the 
least favorable circumstances. The lack of desire for 
democracy is by no means the consequence of present 
distress; it is far more the result of past history. 

It is- perhaps difficult to generalize about the 
psychological structure of a nataiom. But it’ is cer- 
tainly possible to arrive at a large measure of 
agreement concerning the salient facts of German his- 
tory, about the peculiarities of German history that 
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distinguish it from Western Europe. These facts may 
be set,down here somewhat apodictically: 

1. There has never been a revolution’ in Germany. 
The French Revolution was confined to the intellec- 
tual sphere of Germany and left the social and poli- 
tical structure unchanged. The Revolution of 1848 
petered out. The Revolution of 1918 occurred in a 
vacuum; its‘aims had been. accomplished before it got 
under way. 

2. There has never been a militant ‘iberal move- 
ment in Germany. This fact is too well known to re- 
quire elucidation. 

3. All democratic progress has been imposed from 
above --.constitutional government, universal fran- 


chise, parliamentary government and, finally, liber-' 


ation from Nazism. It is of course true that Military 
Government did not encourage the Germans -to purge 
their own ranks. That must be granted. Yet it is 
astounding that, apart from isolated Anti-Fascist 
Committees, ‘there was’ no great surge of anti-Nazi 
sentiment', no spontaneous revulsion, no demonstration 
of a will to proceed at any cost. 

4. Democracy has always come to Germany as a con- 
sequence of military defeat, both in 1918 and in 
1945, and its life span was exceedingly brief. The 
democratic experience was really confined to the 
years between 1924 and 1930. 

5. We might summarize the peculiar character of 
modern German history with the statement that it 4s 
essentially the history of its ruling classes and 
not that of its people. It is the ruling classes 
that have molded Germany, its society, its economy, 
its culture.: Even in the period of democracy, the 
influence of .the working classes as represented by 
the trade unions and the Social Democratic Party was 
insignificant. Undoubtedly the worst disappointment 
was the record of German Social Democracy as the 
prime instrument of the working classes. There are 
many excuses and innumerable apologies for its fail- 
ure. But none can explain away the basic fact that 
Germany in 1918 depended upon Social Democracy for 
leadership and that the movement failed. Yet despite 
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this failure, the German labor movement remains as 
the .only basis upon which a viable democracy could 
possibly be erected. Apart from the weak Communist 
Party, the movement is organized in the form ofthe 
Social Democratic Party, the left wings of the vari- 
ous Christian Democratic Parties, the trade unions, 
and the works councils. 

Little has been said about the other strata of 
German society. This does not mean that the demo- 
cratic potential of certain religious groups, of 
intellectuals, some groups of farmers, and perhaps 
some smaller businessmen is negligible. But it does 
mean, especially in view of Germany’s social strati- 
fication, that no democratic form of government is 
possible without labor, and certainly not in opposi- 
tion to it. 


IV 


German labor, however,: makes certain political, 
economic’, and cultural demands that must be met in 
order to give it a ‘chance to consolidate its democ- 
racy. 

The first of these pertains to Germany’s future 
political structure. Germany’s labor is unitarian 
and anti-federalist. That does not mean that it is 
centralist and dictatorial. It means the very oppo- 
site. German labor desires, as it has in the past, 
the eradication of the Lander (states) as political 
units:of Germany, and their transformation into mere 
administrative subdivisions 

There is a vehement opposition to this program. 
The Western powers desire to make Germany a truly 
federal state and to give to the future central gov- 
ernment no more power than is absolutely necessary. 

Three reasons. apparently determine this opposi- 
tion: the fear that a strong central government may 
be seized by Communists who may thus obtain control 
of the whole of Germany; the fear by France. that a 
Strong central government may unify Germany, to a 
degree that would make it dangerous to France; and 
the assumption that centralism is incompatible with 
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democracy, which requires a weak central and strong 
state governments. 

The strength or weakness of Communists in Germany 
is not primarily determined by the structure of the 
government but rather by the strength or weakness of 
democracy. Democracy’s failure will come more quickly 
if the central government is not granted enough power 
to cope with the enemies of democracy and to cre- 
ate such conditions as are necessary to provide a 
soil in which democracy can flourish. To confine 
Communism to the Eastern states of Germany is incom- 
patible with Germany’s political unity, which almost 
all Germans desire and all occupying powers 'profess 
to desire.’ Germany cannot long remain part Communist 
and part anti-Communist. The policy of dividing Ger- 
many among the powers is, of course, a feasible one. 
But it should not be justified in terms of creating 
democracy. 

The desire of France to be protected from German 
aggression is justified. But it is certain that such 
protection cannot be achieved by Germany’s  federali- 
zation. The surest guarantee is a democratic Germany, 
an internationalized Rhine-Ruhr area, and the con- 
tinued cooperation of the powers over Germany. How- 
ever, a more ambitious goal underlies the French 
scheme, and this is clearly expressed in her occupa- 
tion policies: it is the desire to transform certain 
German states into satellites of France -- that is, 
to support particularist and even separatist trends. 
Such attempts failed after World War I. France’s 
support for such schemes comes solely from anti-demo- 
cratic elements, frequently of ill repute. Support 
today means the same:. the repudiation of the demo- 
-tatic labor movement, and the support of anti-demo- 
cratic elements, frequently of former Nazis. 

Perhaps the most crucial misunderstanding derives 
from the identification of a democratic system with 
a federalized structure. It is tantamount to saying 
that the defenders of states” rights are the' defen- 
ders of democracy. Whatever may be the merits’ of 
such a statement for the United States, a superficial 
acquaintance with modern German history reveals the 
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utter fallacy of that doctrine for Germany. In Ger- 
many, federalism served primarily reactionary forces. 
Federalism was thus, and is today, by no means the 
concern of the federalists; it is a weapon’to under- 
mine a central government .that is not to the liking 
of certain political interests. Federalism is thus 
a device in the political and class struggle. It is 


not -- except for a few genuine believers in federal- 
ism per se -- a germane concern for a federal struc- 
ture. 


That is still truer today than it was at the time 
of the Weimar Republic. Ther, the Lander expressed a 
traditional division of Germany. Today they are the 
creations of administrative expedience. The new Land 
North Rhine-Westphalia has-no tradition of statehood.. 
It is an arbitrary creation by Military Government, 
established for reasons of foreign policy and in or~ 
der to counterbalance the ascendance of the ‘workers 
by the addition of a conservative agricultural popu- 
lation.’ The Prussian provinces, having received the 
status of Lander with the overdue dissolution of 
Prussia, are administrative subdivisions, but not 
political units, economic entities, or cultural re- 
gions. There is no possibility of instilling into 
the inhabitants of artificial administrative areas 
the feeling of statehood. Even Bavaria, that model 
of a Land, is torn by dissension. Protestant Fran- 
conia is opposed to the Catholic majority. The Swa- 
bians' within Bavaria have as much right to demand a 
state of their own as have the Bavarians. There is 
hardly need. to mention that. the various states ‘do 
not represent’ economic units. . 

Support of democracy makes necessary the support 
of a political structure that will give to the cen- 


‘tral government powers adequate to create conditions 


favorable for democracy. Whether one adopts a com- 
pletely unitarian form or chooses the model of the 
Federal State makes very little difference provided 
the government can cope with the basic problems of 
Germany without being continually’ subject to sabo- 
tage by its opposition through the device of states’ 
rights. While the central government must possess 
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adequate policy-making power, it need by no means 
monopolize the administrative powers. 

The division: of powers between the central and 
state governments should be left to the Germans. But 
no obstacles should be placed in-the way of their 
intentions of concentrating wide powers in the na- 
tional government. The occupying powers should be 
concerned merely with providing certain safeguards, 
above all, to see to it that the national government 
is democratically established and that it complies 
loyally with all the penalties imposed by the occu- 
pying powers and by the peace treaty. There may per- 
haps be one exception: that the national government 
not be permitted to maintain a-police force. — 

There must be no misunderstanding. It is by no 
means asserted that a strong central government as- 
sures democracy. The success of democracy is not 
positively connected with the governmental structure. 
But it is negatively related. The denial of adequate 
powers to a central government presents the anti- 
democratic forces with a strategic advantage. 

The present governmental set-up is fatal for de- 
mocracy. Qn the one hand, the United: States Military 
Government has driven the federalization of her zone 
to the. extreme; the Council of States (Landerrat ) 
composed of the Minister~-Presidents of the states in 
our zone, has no legislative or executive powers but 
merely advisory authority. On the other hand any 
discernable democratic traits are submerged by bi- 
zonal bureaucracies! which have almost emasculated 
the powers of the states and of their democratic 
assemblies. 


V 


The most crucial power of a future central gov- 
ernment is that of nationalizing the major means of 





las created in consequence of the economic merger of the 
United States and British zones. See the Joint Statement by 
Secretary Byrnes and Foreign Secretary Bevin, December 3, 
1946. 
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production and the major financial institutions. 
Nationalization has many aspects, all of them having 
equal importance;.none can be subordinated to the 
others. There are economic, social, political, and 
ultimately cultural considerations that make nation- 
alization imperative.. Capitaiist democracy never 
functioned in Germany and it cannot be reestablished 
now. The defenders of democracy in the Weimar Repub- 
lic were primarily socialist ‘labor. But socialist 
labor was socialist. The failure of socialism in 
Weimar Germany was due as much to the: political in- 
eptitude of the’ Social Democratic Party as it was: to 
the power of the opposition. German labor (no matter 
how politically organized) is' essentially a social- 
democratic force. The late Gregor Strasser capital- 
ized on the growth of these sentiments when he pro- 
mised that the people’s “anti-capitalist aspirations” 
would be fulfilled by the Nazis: In essence, though 
in a modified form, the rejection of capitalism con- 
tinues. Every major party must still pay lip-service: 
to socialism in order to survive the competitive 
struggle. Under conditions of Military Government, 
of course, the problem has very little significance 
Since, no matter what the property relationship, 
basic economic decisions rest with the occupants. 

Economically, nationalization will provide an in- 
centive. for work that.is absent today. There need be 
no fear that a nationalized enterprise will be less 
efficient than one privately run. Government- owned 
corporations (like the Viag, Preussag, and others) 
have clearly demonstrated the government’s ability 
to operate enterprises beyond the scope of public 
utilities. Germany has developed a.variety of legal 
and administrative forms to avoid the over-bureaucra- 
tization that is a‘perpetual danger to public and 
private enterprises alike. Planning of production, 
distribution, and transportation are considerably 
eased if the gove'rnment can implement its plan 
through direct ownership. } 

The need for nationalization is politically im- 
perative. The collaboration of industry with Nazism 
was almost perfect. Industry was the greatest single 
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force making for Nazi victory. And yet, it is quite seatr 
impossible to deal with this problem through the ad- Pend 
ministrative procedure of de-Nazification. National set. 
ization, however, would eliminate from power a group sllaest 
that has never ceased to hope and plan for the con- fedex 
quest of foreign markets and: countries, the destruc- 


tion of democracy, and the annihilation of the labor ol 
movement. othe 

Yet, while the need for nationalization is gener- aida 
ally recognized, even by some occupants, the area of beta 
nationalization is widely disputed. In terms of Geéat 
agreed policies, the question is whether the Potsdam naka 
Declaration proclaiming the de-concentration of in- Shes 
dustry is to be applied only to private industry or sear 


to be extended to government-owned property. There 
is little to indicate what the policy-makers had in 
mind. Two possible objectives may have guided them; 
either or both may have been decisive: (1) to weaken G 
a German government by preventing the concentration 


we 

of economic power in its hands; (2) to prevent~the ae 
concentration of economic power in the hands of pri- gies 
vate monopolists in view of their role in Germany’s resv 
aggression throughout modern German history. [It is reau 
unlikely that the first motive played any role be- I 
ceuse the problem of nationalization was then not at in 
all acute. But as the Potsdam Declaration stands, Gers 
its de-concentration provision! may be extended to ment 
government-owned property, although this is not ob- the 
ligatory. eat 
Certainly if there is to be nationalization, the prii 
only logical, possible, and politically wise move is pre! 
to have it on the national level, although the ad- abo 


ministration of the nationalized enterprises may be the 
widely decentralized as indicated above. To confine lea 
nationalization to the Land level is worse than hav- bees 
ing no nationalization at all. It means giving one of: 
Land., that of North Rhine-Westphalia, where mining 





‘ , ‘ the 

and heavy industries: are concentrated, an absolute and 
1 nia off 
Implemented by Military Government Law No. 56 (De-concen- kee 
tration Law) in force since February 12, 1947, in the British the 


and United States zones. the 
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control over the central government. In effect, one 
Land would be able to dominate the central govern- 
ment. To advance the proposition that nationalization 
should stop at the Land level, in conjunction with a 
federalist scheme, is to deny the primary proposition 
that Germany should become politically unified and 
should not ally herself with any one against any 
other power. It is nothing. less than a concealed 
attempt to split Germany and incorporate her parts 
into the corresponding spheres of interest of the 
Great Powers. While this may be a perfectly legiti- 
mate aim, it is hardly compatible with the declared 
intention of creating a politically unified and demo- 
cratic Germany. 


VI 
Given all these conditions -- full agreement of the 
powers, a strong central government, large-scale 
nationalization and even economic prosperity -- there 


is still no certainty that a viable democracy will 
result. One basic factor operates against it: bu- 
reaucratization. 

In a functioning democracy, bureaucratization may 
be disagreeable, but it is by no means fatal. But 
Germany is not a functioning democracy. The govern- 
mental set-up, discussed above, has strongly favored 
the bureaucratic trend. It has not made the slight 
est difference what sociological and administrative 
principles the powers have adopted. The East has 
preferred to revive political and social life from 
above, the West from below. Still the results are 
the same. In the political parties, we find the same 
leading personnel, in many cases down to the lecal 
boss. In the Eastern trade unions, we find the bosses 
of the Red Trade Union Opposition (RGO). In the West, . 
the old Social Democratic bosses. In the ministries, 
and:zonal and bizonal agencies, the old ministerial 
officials; and in local government, strongly en- 
trenched bureaucracies. Even the media of communica- 
tion are controlled by the new vested interests in 
the United States and French zones and by the old 
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party bosses in the British and Russian zones. 

The power of the bosses is strengthened by Mili- 
tary Government which naturally prefers to deal with 
experts, and by the so-called political apathy which 
plays into the hands of the bureaucracies. There 
thus emerges .a technocratic attitude, perhaps ,the 
attitude most dangerous to democracy. “Efficiency” 
becomes the leitmotiv of political life much as “ra- 
tionalization’’ became the motto of the Weimar Repub- 
lic in 1924. 

The destruction of the vested interests of the 
bureaucracies and their complete subordination to 
democratic organs in local, state, and national gov- 
ernment, and the control of the media of communica- 
tion, are prerequisites for a democratic society. 
The bureaucratic character of German rule consti- 
tutes a danger to democracy as a form of government 
and as a form of life; and the composition of the 
bureaucracy constitutes a threat to all democratic 
forces. 

Neither Nazism nor militarism has been eradicated. 
The original United States Directive (JCS 1067), al- 
though by no means an ideal document, at least pro 
vided for a rather thorough de-Nazification. Its au- 
tomatic removal provisions eliminated all Nazis from 
the German bureaucracy. It is to the credit of the 
Supreme Commander that he personally put the weight 
of his position and his reputation behind the rigid 
execution of this de-Nazification program. Its pro- 
gress, however, was arrested in the process of de- 
volving responsibilities to German institutions. The 
three American zone states passed their own legisla- 
tion for de-Nazification on the advice and with the 
assistance of Military Government. The law failed in 
its aim, as had been anticipated by anti-Nazi Ger 
mans. By extending the scope of the law to all Nazis, 
by instituting de-Nazification tribunals for several 
million’people, and by granting the right of appeal, 
it made a speedy and discriminating procedure impos 
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sible. Since almost every Nazi can find his anti- 
Nazi (often his Jew), since every member of the de- 
Nazification tribunal has friends or relatives with 
Nazi affiliations, and since the delay in settling 
the de-Nazification question has given new hope to 
the Nazis and their friends, de-Nazification proce- 
dure has tended to become an instrument of re-Nazi- 
fication. 

Basically, of course, de-Nazification was not able 
and did not attempt to change the social structure 
and power of German society. It was directed against 
persons but not against social groups. This gives 
rise to curious inconsistencies. While certain in- 
dustrial leaders (like Frick and the I. G. Farben 
directorate) are being tried as war criminals, their 
friends and colleagues, especially in the British 
zone, are given leading positions in the de-concen- 
trated corporations of the Rhine -iuhr area. and.in 
many bizonal bodies. Nor has the problem of de-mili- 
tarization been solved. True, Germany's armed forces 
and establishments have been dissolved and des- 
troyed.! But militarism is not identical with the 
existence of armed forces or with universal military 
training. It consists in the imposition of military 
patterns and military thinking upon the civilian 
life of the people. Militarism, defined as a way of 
life, clearly persists. Its impact is especially 
discernable in the educational system.” 





lcontrol Council Law No. 8, November 30, 1945, Elimina- 
tion and Prohibition of Military Training; No. 25, April 9, 
1946, Control of Scientific Research; No. 18, November. 12, 
1945, Disbandment and Dissolution of the German Armed For- 
ces; No. 23, December 17, 1945, Limitation and Demilitar- 
ization of Sport in Germany; No. 43, Prohibition of the 
Manufacturé, Import, Export, Transport, and Storage of War 
Materials. 

See Franz Neumann, “Re-educating the Germans,” in Commen- 
tary, June 1947, pp. 517-25. 
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It is difficult to see how German democracy can 
become a strong and stable force in view of the 
realities of political life. These realities are: 

1. The preference of the United States for the 
reestablishment of a free enterprise system and the 
corresponding ‘need of the United States to cooperate 
with those German forces that are opposed to nation- 
alization. These groups are’ not now and never have 
been passionate believers in démocracy 

2. The growing bi-polarity between East and West 
which makes the Germans a highly valued potential 
ally and thus stimulates nationalism and chauvinism. 

3. The refusal, in the face of the bleak prospects 
for German democracy, to satisfy the minimum demand 
of French security: the internationalization of the 


Rhine-Ruhr 


























JAPAN: AN EXPERIMENT IN TRE DEVELCPMENT 
OF A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


Richard L. Sneider 


The postwar pattern for Japan gradually unfolded 
following the Cairo Conference of 1943, where the 
United States, with Great Britain and China, resolved 
to strip Japan of her Pacific Island possessions and 
her Asiatic territories. The basic post-surrender 
policy was outlined in the Potsdam Declaration, and 
delivered to General MacArthur on August 29, 1945. 
It' embodied the general objectives and the principal 
elements: of the program for the occupation of Japan. 
The dual objective encompassed both the demilitari- 
zation of Japan’s military and economic war machine, 
with its psychological undertones; and “the estab- 
lishment of a democratic and peaceful government”’ in 
Japan.! Both destructive and constructive in their 
implications, these objectives were considered 
closely interrelated phases of the same operation. 
Neither’ objective promised smooth, unimpeded prog- 
ress, but the reconstruction of Japanese society in 
a democratic pattern presented the greater challenge 
to the United States 

In the attainment of the occupation goals, the 
United States was unencumbered by the complications 
of four-~power control.: The responsibility for the 
execution of the occupation rested with General 
MacArthur and ‘his staff. Only a token force of Brit- 





1 


For the best summaries of official policy see Occupation 
of Japan: Policy and Progress, State Dept. Publication 2671, 
1946; and The Activities of the Far Eastern Commission, State 
Dept. Publication 2888,. 1947. See bibliography in this issue 
for background material for this article. 
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ish Commonwealth troops barred complete monopoly by 
United States personnel for occupation within Japan; 
and the Britishers were not delegated with responsi- 
bility for policy. In the past two and a half years, 
neither the Far Eastern Commission nor the Allied 
Council for Japan has acted as an effective limiting 
factor on the operations of SCAP (Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers). With Allied authority thus 
effectively concentrated in’the hands of the United 
States,, the task' of. occupying Japan is simplified. 
But by the same taken, so, too, will be the task of 
allocating. responsibility for failure if such should 
occur. 

The detailed program which guided the occupation 


forces toward the achievement of democracy was fash-' 


ioned on the basis of the post-surrender policy 
directive framed by the State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ment Coordinating Committee, and approved in virtu- 
ally its original form by the Far Eastern Commission. 
In subsequent policy directives, the program was 
clarified further. The political ‘aspects of the pro- 
gram sought to protect individual liberties and civ- 


il rights, and to democratize the political struc- 


ture. The Japanese government was to be divested of 
its authoritarian powers, and sovereign power vested 
in the people through a new constitution, free uni- 
versal suffrage, the supremacy of the Diet over the 
cabinet, reform of the bureaucracy (formerly one of 
the masters of Japanese political life), and local 
autonomy. The effect of these reforms, it must be 
emphasized, could be to provide the opportunity for 
the democratic forces to gain control of the Japan- 
ese government, but could not necessarily assure 
this eventuality. 

The scope of the American program approaclied more 
revolutionary proportions -- in relation, that is, to 
the pre~surrender Japanese civilization -- when it 
sought to reform the existing economic, social, and 
educational segments of Japanese society.* The for- 





lror a complete discussion of the problem of educational 
reform see the article by Robert Hall in this issue. 
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mation and growth of democratic forces in Japanese 
society, such as labor organizations and agricultural 
groups, was to be encouraged. The dissolution of the 
family combines (the Zaibatsu), a dominating factor 
in the Japanese industrial structure, was projected, 
along with other new tax and corporation laws inten- 
ded to widen the distribution of income and owner- 
ship. The position of the peasants was to be made 
stronger through a more equitable distribution of 
the land. The principle of equality was accented in 
the plans to remove the existing cleavage between 
the sexes, between the economic groups, and between 
the dominant racial strain and several so-called in- 
ferior groups. In concept these reforms, if consider- 
ed along with the renunciation of divinity by the 
Emperor and the separation of Shinto from the state, 
were capable of activating a deep psychological 
reorientation. 

Almost from the very first days after the drama- 
tic landing of General MacArthur at Atsugi airport, 
the outline and many of the details of the American 
democratization program have been very evident. The 
problem of Japan was rooted not in the substance: of 
the projected formula for democr'acy, but in its 
transformation to action and final consolidation. At 
this early stage, an estimate of the lasting effects 
of these reforms is impossible- But the implementa- 
tion of the program has. already brought forth seri- 
ous complications, as evidenced by some of the ac- 
tivities of the Japanese government particularly, and, 
to a much lesser extent, of the American military 
command. The United States: is further handicapped by 
her inexperience in the direct promotion of democracy 
outside her own borders and:by the American tend: 
ency to consider too lightly the historical, forces 
opposing democracy. However even the most perfect 
program -- and no such program can approach perfec- 
tion -- remains a “program’ until it is translated 
into’ fact This’ process of translation from program 
to reality is the test of the democratization of 
Japan 
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SCAP, its headquarters, and military government 
field units, share responsibility for the execution 
of the various elements of the American program with 
the Japanese government, both central and local 
units. Primary responsibility lies, of course, with 
the Americans. 

The basic policy directive of the Far Eastern 
Commission is explicit on the scope of the Supreme 
Commander’s power. He “will possess all powers neces- 
sary....to carry out the policies established for 
the conduct of the occupation and the control of 
Japan.” While, following the initial days of the oc- 
cupation, the practice was to dictate policy to the 
Japanese, General MacArthur is still empowered to 
take direct action without proceeding through the 
intermediary, the Japanese government. The conduct 
of the occupation has left no doubt where real au- 
thority lies in Japan. The Emperor, the Prime Min- 


isters and their deputies come to the American head- 


quarters to confer with the Supreme Commander and 
his aides. Power in Japan flows from the Dai-ichi 
Building, site of the SCAP offices, and circulates 
down through the Japanese government. 

The responsibility of the Japanese government is 
fundamentally to administer this policy. “The Su- 
preme Commander will exercise his authority through 
the Japanese governmental authority and agencies, 
including the Emperor.’’ However, the basic policy 
directive leaves the alternative of direct action if 
the Japanese should prove obstructionist. Although 
the legislative process continues to function and 
the Diet actually passes large numbers of laws dur 
ing its sessions, they are limited to policy suggest - 
ed (or not specifically unfavorably considered) by 
SCAP. In one specific field the Japanese had greater 
latitude of action -- the handling of the economic 
crisis. But in a letter to Prime Minister Yoshida in 


March 1947, General MacArthur signified that even 


this comparative independence was open to increased 
American direction. The effectiveness of both the 
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American and Japanese instruments of occupation pol 
icy will be the measure of the pace of attainment 
toward democracy in Japan. 

In the first months of occupation, an almost be- 
wildering stream of directives poured forth from 
SCAP, covering most of the basic aspects of the dem- 
ocratic reforms. These directives were both public 
and direct orders to the Japanese government to carry 
out specified policies. In time this method was re- 
placed by a subtler approach, which avoided direct 
orders. The new procedure was characterized by pri- 
vate and informal negotiations between Japanese of- 
ficials and military government personnel. General 
MacArthur communicated with the Prime Minister on 
two important issues, the 1947 elections and the in- 
flationary crisis, in letters suggesting, not order- 
ing, changes in policy. The switch in tactics does 
not affect the policy. Not does it mislead the Jap- 
anese as to the status of the Americans in Japan. 
The United States can never escape the stigma of an 
occupation power, of a former enemy state. All poli 
cies, including democracy, stand as synonymous with 
this country, no matter what tactics SCAP may uti- 
lize in its relations with the Japanese. When de- 
mocracy is not bolstered by the military force of 
American troops, this inevitable identification may 
act as a disadvantage to the future strength of 
democracy. 

The factors that militate against the successful 
execution of her mission are unfortunately not lim- 
ited to America’s status as an occupying power. The 
complex nature of the occupation problem necessita- - 
ted the selection of American personnel from the 
group of men most experienced and trained in the 
theory and practice of democracy within this country, 
and in the nature of the Japanese civilization. Many 
of this type have been recruited for occupation duty 
in Japan, but none have been given positions of top 
authority. They have been subordinated to the mili- 
tary. The military leaders’ from MacArthur on down, 
have proved generally capable and sympathetic’ to the 
objectives. Nevertheless, even the most adaptable 
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military mind cannot be considered the equal of one 
trained to execute a basically civilian task. In ad 
dition, civilians, unaccustomed to army methods and 
discipline, shy away from enlistment in -~ or pro- 
longed service with -- the occupation. Finally, the 
predominant interest of the most qualified Americans 
has been overwhelming in domestic rather than in 
international affairs 

The general run-of-the-mill American soldier does 
not play the role of democratic missionary in the 
best possible style. His indoctrination in the ob 
jectives of the occupation and in Japanese culture 
has on many occasions been incomplete. The expecta- 
tion of exemplary behavior is a virtual absurdity 
Nevertheless, avoidable or not, the behavior of our 
soldiers, when it offends the sensibilities of the 
Japanese people, affects their attitude toward the 
whole concept of democracy. The behavior pattern of 
the American soldier is foreign to the country and 
some misunderstandings are unavoidable. The minimum 
expected, though, is respect for, the individual in- 
tegrity of the average Japanese. This, on occasion, 
is not forthcoming. The natural tendency has been to 
gyrate towards the most westernized Japanese. These, 
unfortunately, comprise to a great extent the very 
class of Japanese against whom American economic 
policy is directed. While such associations need not 
affect our policy, it does tend to give the Japanese 
a false impression of the direction of American sym- 
pathies. Such intangible factors may at some point 
in the course of the fight for Japanese democracy 
weight the scales just sufficiently in the wrong 
direction. 

A constant problem of providing adequate personnel 
is faced by the military command. The shortage of 
manpower is felt most severely among the AMG teams 
assigned to the various provinces. Their task of sur- 
veillance of the administration of American policy 
on the lowest level requires good-sized units, since 
experience has demonstrated the need for constant 
prodding of these local officials in order to pre- 
vent a return to authoritarian methods. By dint of 
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supremely organized efforts, and the temporary at- 
tachment of additional troops to AMG, the elections 
were carefully supervised. Such efforts are required 
in ogher reforms. The election of the land committees 
responsible for the execution of the land reform in 
the rural communities was inadequately supervised 
due partially to a shortage of personnel. The result 
was that some 50% of these elections were found to 
be undemocratic. The need for stringent United States 
surveillance at this level arises first from the 
ultra-conservative nature of Japanese government per- 
sonnel, to be discussed at greater length, and second 
from the very inability of the people to be vigilant 
concerning their own welfare. If democracy neces- 
sitates eternal vigilance, such vigilance must be 
assumed to be the task of the military government 
until the habitual acceptance of-authority by the: Jap- 
anese people is broken down. The Americans will never 
be completely adequate. The weight of numbers is al- 
ways a limiting factor. The balance between the Amer- 
icans and Japanese is somewhat better in Tokyo, but 
democracy must withstand the pressures in the grass- 
roots. Reports indicate that the progress is very 
slow in these areas. The election returns of 1946 
and 1947 testify to this fact. The decrease of AMG 
strength, resulting from the rapid demobilization of 
the overseas military- forces and the congressional 
economy drive, did not create these conditions. Yet 
additional personnel might conceivably combat the 
tendency more effectively, if it were feasible in 
the United States to develop a tradition of overseas 
service recruited from the most capable segments of 
American society and to secure sufficient i:congres> 
Sional appropriations. Even under such optimum condi- 
tions there will be no guarantee of success. 
Actually the emphasis of the American occupation 
effort has been directed until recently at the ini- 
tial introduction of its policy. In this, success 
has been achieved. The laws are on the books and the 
Japanese government is now placed in the position of 
responsibility for administration. It remains to be 
seen, however, to what extent the aforementioned 
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factors inherent in the American occupation will 
ultimately militate against the fulfillment of the 
American democratization policy 


IIl 


The occupation of Japan has proceeded with a min 
imum of disorganization. This situation may be di 
rectly attributed to the continuous functioning of 
most of the Japanese governmental services from the 
very first days of the surrender. The government 
agencies have remained intact, able to execute the 
policies of SCAP. Nor has there been any rupture in 
the existence of the Japanese institutions of higher 
political authority, the Emperor, the cabinet, and 
the Diet. The occupation task has been facilitated 
by this political stability 

As a consequence, the political history of the 
past two and a half years, though replete with dras- 
tic changes in the status quo, has progressed smooth 
ly. In the early months, the destruction of the exist- 
ing system of authority was concentrated upon. A 
SCAP directive established a “bill of rights” for 
Japan. Individual liberty has been bolstered by this 
and subsequent directives abolishing the secret po- 
lice, stripping the Ministry of Home Affairs of its 
unimpaired authority, reorganizing the police system, 
and eliminating thought censorship. Absolute Imperial 
power was nullified and the principle of the sover- 
eign power of the people established. The leadership 
of the former ruling class was decimated by the des 
ignation of the war criminals and a series of purges. 

In January 1946, the Shidehara government was or- 
dered to conduct Diet elections. These were held in 
April 1946. As a result of these elections, which 
were conducted freely with universal suffrage, the 
Yoshida coalition cabinet came into office. The prin 
cipal reform stressed during 1946 was the revision 
of the constitution and the passage of various ena- 
bling acts. This marked an attempt to assure perma- 
nency to the principles of political democracy, 
enunciated in the early directives. In addition to 
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altering the basis of authority, the constitution 
included provisions for local autonomy and judicial 
independence and review. 

The constitution went into effect following the 
April-May 1947 elections, in which the members of 
the national bicameral legislature and the local and 
provincial executives and the members of their leg- 
islatures were elected. The new coalition government 
was headed by Katayama, a Social Democrat. The ef 
forts of this cabinet were aimed at continuing the 
revolution in Japanese political institutions through 
civil service reforms. In fact, the core of the 
American political program was transformed into 
action, and a democratic political structure tempo- 
rarily, at least, attained 

The various cabinets have accepted the dictates 
of American policy in the political sphere. Their 
acceptance has often been accompanied by thorough 
going cooperation. Few instances are recorded of 
outright attempts to restrict civil liberties. The 
elections have occasioned few irregularities, and 
the percentage of the electorate voting compares 
favorably with the United States, a little over 70% 
No overt opposition was demonstrated against the new 
constitution. except from the Communists. Neverthe- 
less, the initiative here was American and the ac 
ceptance reluctant According to newspaper reports 
Prime Minister Yoshida. in introducing the new con 
stitution before the Diet, praised the Meiji Consti- 
tution, stating that “Japan is clearly democratic; 
clearly her national character has never been that 
of an autocratic or despotic government ~l Te has 
been said that the constitution was drafted in SCAP, 
when the Japanese failed to produce an acceptable 
document. In the final analysis, American pressure 
for the revision of the constitution may prove to be 
its undoing in the future, if the constitution is 
labelled an “American document.” 

Free elections, a democratic constitution, civil 
rights -- none of these reforms represent democracy 
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They are the instruments for the pursuance of a dem- 
Ocratic way of life. They are democratic methods 
But authoritarian power arose in Germany through 
democratic methods. This comparison is not too far- 
fetched. In Japan the change in the political system 
has not as yet effected a similar development in the 
area of political power. That power is rooted in the 
nature of Japanese society. The persistence of a so- 
cial and economic structure which permits the ultra- 
conservatives to win electoral victories vitiates 
the implied objectives of democratic political 
methods 

In the 1946 elections, the extreme right-wing 
parties gained more than two-thirds of the Diet 
seats. In the 1947 elections, their majority was cut 
slightly, for despite the plurality victory of the 
Social Democrats, the two major right-wing parties 
had about 58% of the lower house of the Diet. In the 
upper House of Councillors, the same forces predomi- 
nated. The conservative nature of these parties, the 
Liberals and the Democrats (formerly the Progressive 
Party) is rooted in their identification with the 
economic and political elements which dominated 
Japanese political life before the occupation. De- 
mocracy, as outlined in the American program, was an 
anathema to these Japanese conservatives. Their ex- 
treme conservatism had been expressed in their use 
of the unlimited authority of the Emperor to con- 
stantly improve their economic dominance over the 
mass of the Japanese people. The present leadership 
is differentiated from the purged elements by their 
disavowal not only of militaristic tactics but also, 
to some extent, of the policy of Japanese expan 
sion over the Asiatic continent. However. while far 
from extremists, they supported in the past an au 
thoritarian government, which they used to maintain 
and strengthen their own economic position. Further - 
more, the parties are indirect successors to the two 
powerful pre-war parties, the Minseito and the Seiyu- 
kai. These, in turn. did not differ basically in 
their economic and social policy, nor in their poli- 
tical theory. In fact. the former was often labelled 
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the vehicle of the Mitsubishi and the latter that of 
the Mitsui, two of the most powerful Zaibatsu fami- 
lies. 

The power of the extreme right-wing elements has 
been weakened during the period of occupation. The 
plurality victory of the Social Democratic Party in 
the Diet elections of 1947 marked this trend and re- 
sulted in a Social Democratic Prime Minister, Tetsu 
Katayama. But he is a prisoner of three forces: the 
conservative majority in the cabinet, the conserva- 
tive majority in the Diet, and the conservative 
right-wing of his own party. Political power still 
follows the traditional pattern. The ultra-conserva- 
tive forces retain their hold through superior or 
ganization, experience, and, in particular, resources 
for financing their political machines. In addition, 
the strong pull of tradition effectively maintains 
their electoral strength in many areas. They helped 
their own cause with a last minute change in the 
House of Representatives Election Law, reducing the 
size of the electoral districts and changing the 
method of balloting. This stood as clear proof that 
the ultra-conservatives are not mere pliable agents 
of American policy, and can use their political 
power effectively. 

The most striking aspects of their opposition oc~ 
cur in the sphere of economic control. The American 
program to break up the industrial monopolies, and 
redistribute the land more equitably strikes more at 
the basis of their power. While the political ele: 
ments of the democratization program have proceeded 
comparatively smoothly, the economic counterparts 
have made no such progress. At present, the reforms 
affecting both industry and agriculture have reached 
a similar stage of development, after a series of 
government delays. While the dissolution of the 
holding companies is virtually completed and their 
stocks taken over by a government agency, the pro-~ 
gram is stalled by the problem of how to dispose of 
the seized assets of these holding companies, in 
order to forestall the revival of Zaibatsu power 
Meanwhile, the corporations which comprised these 
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vast networks still tend to work together on an in- 
formal basis, though legally dissociated. Anti-trust 
legislation and a Fair Trade Practices Committee are 
receiving extremely reluctant support by the Japan- 
ese government. The strategy of the Japanese govern: 
ment has been to pass this legislation -- but with 
delays and signs of opposition. Thus in passing the 
recent bill for mild government control of the coal 
mines, reports indicate that a virtual travesty was 
made of the legislative process by the conservatives. 
In 1946, the government tried to reimburse the large 
corporations for war losses, but SCAP prevented this 
substantial aid to industrial interests. The efforts 
of the Japanese government to hold back economic 
reforms have succeeded only in gaining time and per- 
haps in discrediting it in the eyes of the people, 
with little effect on the substance of the legisla- 
tion. Their latest obstructionist move is to test 
the constitutionality of the economic reforms in the 
courts. Their case may well be legally sound, but 
SCAP cannot afford to permit this to destroy the 
substance of its program. The problem still is the 
transfer of ownership of the corporate stocks to 
democratic elements, and to assure the enforcement 
of the laws. Nationalization of these industries in- 
volves the danger of increasing the influence of the 
bureaucracy, whose excessive power has heretofore 
been a barrier to democracy in Japan. The revival of 
the Zaibatsu or a similar form of economic organiza- 
tion will be inevitable unless SCAP brings forth a 
workable program for the redistribution of industri- 
al ownership and management. 

A question of more immediate significance is the 
political power wielded by the conservative class to 
avoid the intent of the law in the administrative 
Stage. Their opposition, already indicated, can be 
more effective when they are responsible for the 
enforcement of tax laws, anti-trust laws, and other 
legislation inherently distasteful to their economic 
prejudices. 

Land reform has as yet accomplished little or no 
transfer of land to the tenant farmers. Only a small 
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portion of the land has even been purchased for re- 
distribution. The law itself is a complex piece of 
legislation, and its operation has been delayed by 
the administrative machinery required by law, namely 
local land committees of tenants, landlords, and 
owner-farmers. Some 50% of these committees were 
elected undemocratically to the advantage of the 
land owners. Even after measures were taken to re- 
organize the land committees. the ignorance of the 
beneficiaries of this reform gave the owners an ad- 
vantage. In addition there is a convenient loophole, 
permitting retention of land above the legal limit 
if the land is cultivated more efficiently by family 
labor. All these factors combine to delay accomplish- 
ment, of the reform. In this picture, the government 
has carefully shifted administrative responsibility 
to a level difficult, if not impossible, to super- 
vise....and remains generally inactive itself. The 
Japanese government possesses the power and influ: 
ence to push land reform. That it fails to do so is 
partly testimony of the opposition to these laws by 
the ultra-conservatives in power. Furthermore, land 
reform can only be the first stage in a program of 
economic measures essential for agricultural reher- 
bilitation. The real problem on the land is primariiy 
one of increasing productivity and peasant income 
; rather than of land redistribution 
Democracy in Japan depends upon positive applica 
tion of the economic reforms by the Japanese govern 
ment. Unfortunately, the political power in Japan is 
held by the anti-democratic elements, whose economic 
interests the American policy opposes. The democrati 
) cally elected cabinets and Diets are composed in 
general of the implacable foes of change Yet they 
have been required to administer the democratic 
American policy. required to destroy by such official 
acts the very basis of their power. and asked to re 
main in office until a new ruling class. more favor 
ably inclined toward democracy, comes into power 
This is the dilemma of the occupation. The measure 
of accomplishment in occupation policy can be logi 
cally attributed to the pressure of the occupation 
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forces on the government. and to the fact that the 
specific reforms carried out do not as yet greatly 
weaken the political power of the anti-democratic 
elements. Democracy in Japan is still in its forma- 
tive stage but even now there is no escaping the 
fact that the vast machinery to administer the laws 
is directed by men who stand to lose personally, 
politically, and economically by the thorough exten- 
sion of this legislation 

Below the cabinet level the same dilemma is 
faced. The bureaucracy was traditionally a tight 
caste-conscious group, subordinate only to the Impe- 
rial institution. For decades, it functioned free 
from popular interference. Its loyalty to absolute 
authority is well indoctrinated, its cooperation 
with the Zaibatsu ingrained. While the presence of 
American troops bars active resistance to its loss 
of political authority, the bureaucracy cannot be 
expected to greet the democratic program with any- 
thing but inertia. The leading militarists have been 
purged from the bureaucracy, but the majority of 
pre-surrender civil servants remain and they are 
the instruments of the very American policy which 
they habitually opposed -- and which, it must be as- 
sumed, they still oppose. And although local autonomy 
has been granted. much the same conditions exist in 
these areas. This is the problem that seems to hold 
the key to democracy in Japan 

The occupation forces have two weapons with which 
to battle through the morass of this contradiction 
between the conflicting facts of a democratic policy 
and an unsympathetic, if not whole-heartedly antago 
nistic. instrument for the execution of this policy 
The first is continued and strengthened pressure up- 
on the Japanese government. It is far simpler to push 
the legislation of policy, as we have done, than to 
assure its continuous and active enforcement. Legis 
lation isa relatively localized process and affects 
a limited number of men, while the responsibility 
for administration is widespread Today the problem 
is essentially on the level of administration. Direct 
control of the administrative process will involve 
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increased American supervisory personnel on all gov- 
ernment levels and a willingness to remain in Japan 
until the need no longer exists. The present politi- 
cal climate in the United States hardly seems favor- 
able to such a move. 

The second potential weapon of the occupation in 
combating the anti-democratic forces in power is the 
transfer of political power to native democratic ele: 
ments. Two forces, potentially well adapted to sup~ 
porting American policy, are the labor class and the 
farmers. The former has already been in the forefront 
of pro-democratic ranks. The latter represent a 
source of enormous strength if the United States 
vigorously backs land reform and an increase in 
their overall standard of living, which would free 
the Japanese farmer from his perpetual indebtedness 
and low purchasing power. Success in the fight 
against Japanese monopolies would further enhance his 
economic position, freeing him from the burden of 
high industrial prices and low agricultural returns. 

These forces are rapidly increasing in strength. 
The labor unions have in the short space of two 
years gained a membership of about four and a half 
millions. The Social Democratic Party, closely con- 
nected with the union movement, has made amazing 
Progress in the elections. The Farmers Unions are 
developing quite well and represent perhaps a mil- 
lion members. In nurturing and promoting these for: 
ces, as well as increasing the power of an expanded 
and strengthened middle class, and thus intervening 
in the arena of political power, SCAP may well at- 
tach a foreign stigma to these native forces. Yet 
the enhancement of the economic and social position 
of the mass of Japanese could easily counterbalance 
such disadvantages. 

In the last analysis these are at best calculated 
conjectures. Democracy in Japan is not to be the 
result of a sudden revolution but of an evolutionary 
process. The progress to the present time is great 
in proportion to the past. But further progress will 
be measured in terms of enforcing the American pro 
gram and sustaining it against the opposition. At 
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the present time, attention can only be focussed on 
some of the factors eating away at the fringes of 
the democratization policy. Singly, none stands as 
an unsurmountable obstacle to attainment of this 
objective. Combined they represent the potential 
drive to return to the authoritarian, economically 
concentrated system of pre-1945 Japan. 

The solution of crucial questions will rest to a 
certain extent in America’s hands. It may involve 
the willingness of this country to smash thoroughly 
the power of the ultra-conservatives and to hand 
over political power to the expanding farmer, labor, 
and middle class forces, whose economic program will 
probably contain features restricting private enter- 
prise far more than is acceptable in this country. 
The attempt to limit the political activities of the 
labor unions to non-partisan pressure groups instead 
of specific political party connections, the anti- 
trust and corporation laws, the lack of enthusiasm 
for nationalization of the coal industry, all indi- 
cate an attempt to imitate the American economic 
pattern in Japan. This could thwart the development 
of Social Democratic strength 

The survival of democracy in Japan can be both 
aided and abetted by American occupation and post- 
Occupation policy. Nevertheless, at some point the 
Japanese people must make the crucial decision to 
defend their democratic way of life or succumb to 
authoritarianism. The factors brought forth in this 
article are only a part of the complex which will 
affect the final determination. Democracy in Japan 
is dependent not only on changing the locus of po- 
litical and economic power, but also on attaining 
long-run economic stability. The best entrenched 
democratic system is seriously threatened, if not 
crushed, by prolonged economic distress. Japan could 
scarcely be expected to withstand such pressure. 
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A POSITIVE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY 


Charles E. Saltzman 


Assistant Secretary of State for Occupied Areas 


The pattern and machinery for the reconstruction 
of German political life on a democratic basis have 
been successfully established in the American Zone 
of Germany in accordance with the agreement reached 
at the Berlin Conference of July-August 1945 by the 
Government heads of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

A noteworthy illustration of this achievement is 
the fact that the three states comprising the Ameri- 
can Zone, Bavaria, Wurttemberg-Baden, and Greater 
Hesse, now have constitutions which were drafted by 
popularly elected assemblies and adopted by the peo- 
ple. These constitutions provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a representative democratic 
system of government in each of the three states. 

The adoption of the three constitutions was pro-~- 
moted on the principle that the way to learn democ- 
racy is to practice it. In accordance with this 
principle, the United States has taken the lead 
among the occupying powers in promoting the develop- 
ment of institutions of popular self-government and 
the assumption of direct responsibility by German 
governmental agencies, assuring them legislative, 
judicial, and executive powers consistent with mili- 
tary security and the purposes of the occupation. 

The U.S. Zone is the first of the four zones in 
Germany in which popularly based local governments 
have been established by free elections. Since the 
very beginning of the occupation, German ciwil ad- 
ministrations have been allowed by the American Mil- 
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itary Government to assume authority increasingly as 
they showed themselves prepared to function on a 
democratic basis. Representative and elective prin- 
ciples have been introduced by regular stages into 
local, regional, and state administrations; and 
competition among the freely constituted political 
parties has been actively encouraged. 

As the United States considers the effective 
assurance of the basic human rights the essence of 
democracy and indispensable to the success of all 
other measures for democratization, the American 
Military Government has endeavored to insure the 
protection of individual human rights. Each of the 
three state constitutions mentioned above includes a 
bill of rights guaranteeing freedom of speech, as- 
sembly, the press, and religion; the right of access 
to information; the right of judicial protection; 
and equality before the law. 

The establishment of the foregoing machinery and 
pattern for democratization does not, of course, en- 
sure the effective application of democratic princi- 
ples. It will rest with the German people to give 
enduring life to these principles. 

The democratization of Germany is, moreover, com- 
plicated by its division into zones, in each of which 
the zone commander exercises supreme authority. The 
different points of view among the four powers on 
the meaning of democracy have prevented uniform 
progress toward political freedom throughout the 
nation. For example, there has not been a uniformly 
effective guarantee of civil rights in all parts of 
Germany, nor full agreement upon the practical ex- 
tent to which such rights should be limited to safe- 
guard military security and Allied objectives. 
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MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY 


William H. Draper, Jr 


Under Secretary of the Army 


The overall objective in Germany is one of estab- 
lishing a peaceful and responsible community which 
never again will constitute a threat to world peace. 
Accomplishment of this objective embodies both a 
negative and a positive approach. Negative programs - - 
de-militarization, de-Nazification, the elimination 
of war potential, etc. -- have, in the main, been 
completed. The positive program is not completed, 
but, rather, is in the primary stage of long-range 
development. 

The principal remaining task of Military Govern- 
ment in Germany is two-fold: (1) to imbue a people 
indoctrinated in philosophies of militarism, racism, 
and national aggrandisement with concepts of politi- 
cal, social, and economic democracy, and (2) to so 
utilize the German industrial potential that it will 
spearhead the rehabilitation of Western Europe. 

As yet, we have achieved neither of these goals. 
An evaluation of progress to date, however, indicates 
good prospects for real success. 

Within the plan for the economic rehabilitation 
of Germany is the premise that the recovery of Ger- 
many is essential to the economic stability of Fu- 
rope, which, in turn, is prerequisite to global sol- 
vency and world peace. It must be clearly understood 
that this program affords no priority to Germany 
over those countries which were our allies in World 
War II. Their rehabilitation comes first. German re- 
habilitation will be advanced as a part of European 
recovery, as a means to make Germany self-supporting 
and self-respecting and as the only way to relieve 
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the American taxpayers’ burden. 

The greatest failure of the occupation has been 
the four powers’ inability to agree on the basic 
premise of the Potsdam Declaration: “During the 
period of occupation Germany shall be treated as an 
economic unit.” It is obvious that German recon- 
struction can best be hastened by economic unifica 
tion. The United States Government consistently has 
declared that it is willing to open negotiations for 
the establishment of administrative machinery neces~- 
sary for the implementation of economic unity under 
quadripartite control. This invitation was renewed 
at the Conference of Foreign Ministers at London. 

Our greatest success is found in the initial 
steps taken to insure the growth of democracy in 
Germany. In the American and British Zones the var 
ious German Laender have state governments, elected 
by the people. operating under Constitutions ap- 
proved by popular vote. We have encouraged the for 
mation of political parties and have reinstituted 
free elections at most levels of administration 
Democratic trade unions and healthy labor-management 
relations have been promoted. Through the example of 
our occupation forces, through magazines, newspapers 
and other public media, and through educational 
reform, we are presenting to the Germans our belief 
in the democratic processes 

As Americans we only hoped -- all of us -- that 
the London Conference would find at long last a solu- 
tion to the German problem. Lack of this solution 
has long delayed the recovery of Europe. 
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ROUND TABLE ON AMERICAN OCCUPATION 


Hans Heymann, Jr., and Rene A. Tron 


It has become abundantly clear that the creation 
and implementation of a successful occupation policy 
in Germany is no simple problem. More is needed than 
pious declarations and good intentions; more is re- 
quired than the sacrifices and achievements of a 
mere handful of men. Knowledge of the facts and wide 
discussion of the issues is an absolute prerequisite 
to the ereation of such a policy. 

From the outset, our policy in Germany received 
serious setbacks. The doctrine of unconditional sur- 
render and the prolonged German resistance resulted 
in severe damage to housing and crops, creating 
shortages with which we were forced to cope. Non- 
fraternization may have been laudable from the moral 
point of view; it proved unenforceable and made a 
laughing-stock of our troops. The decision on the 
level of industry proved unpalatable, not only to 
the Germans, but also to many Americans. All at- 
tempts to awaken the German conscience were unable to 
pierce the hard core of German nationalism. One could 
add to this list ad infinitum. 

Even with complete cooperation among the major 
Allies the achievement of our fundamental aims would 
have been difficult. To complicate matters, the 
split between the East and the West has had at least 
one immediate consequence. It has placed American 
policy, and through it America, on trial in Germany. 
Should it fail, even in a minor way, the Germans will 
not be given a chance to ignore or to forget the 
failure. 

What one tends to overlook in translating the 
problem into academic terms and in reducing it to 
first principles is that any occupation is a matter 
of individuals, isolated incidents and tiny details. 
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In the last analysis, our occupation will succeed 
to the extent that our attention to detail is meti- 
culous and our principles are true. 

The problems are so varied that no one person can 
hope to foresee them all or to cope with them all as 
they arise. Economists are likely to think in terms 
of the level of industry and of the role of Germany 
in the industrial life of Europe. Government experts 
concentrate on the political situation. Harassed 
American officials on the spot wonder how they are 
going to find enough housing and food, and how they 
can establish the correct rapport -~ not too cordial 
and not too severe -- between their troops and the 
local citizenry. The equally-harassed American tax- 
payer does well if he looks beyond the pocketbook. 
The philosopher ponders the question of evil, and the 
practical problem of how to awaken the German con- 
science is considered by the educator. This is to 
point the obvious moral that all men do not see all 
things, and that an occupation is made up of many 
things. 

This then is the reason for attempting to present 
a diversity of opinions in symposium fashion as we 
have done here. A symposium is a practical compromise 
between the chaos of complete fact and the false 
simplicity of any individual analysis. 

Accordingly, we asked the following question of a 
number of experts in the field: “What is the out- 
standing success and the outstanding failure of our 
occupation policy in Germany (Japan)?” Samples of the 
replies received are reproduced below in an attempt 
to present within a narrow compass as many conflict- 
ing views as possible. 

This conflict is rather startlingly brought out 
by the following excerpts from statements by Felix 
Morley and James K. Pollock. Mr. Morley, editor of 
Human Events, wrote: ‘You suggest that I might do an 
article considering the outstanding success and the 
outstanding failure of our occupation in Germany I 
have given this matter some thought and regret to 
say I cannot name a single aspect of this policy 
which to my mind deserves to be called an outstand 
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ing success.’’’ Mr. Pollock, Professor of Government 
at the University of Michigan, declared: “I do not 
recognize any ‘outstanding failures’ of our occupa- 
tion....as I reflect on the job which has been done 
in Germany, I confess that I cannot realize how so 
much has been accomplished under such adverse condi- 
tions, international as well as national.” 

If agreement exists in some measure, it is in the 
admiration frequently expressed for the work accom- 
plished by Lieutenant General Lucius D. Clay against 
almost insuperable difficulties. According to James 
Stewart Martin, formerly Chief of the Military Gov- 
ernment Decartelization Branch in Germany: “i must 
say that in my opinion the outstanding success of 
our occupation policy has been the personal success 
of General Clay in keeping together and guiding a 
very much harassed military government staff.” James 
Pollock seconded this opinion: “I believe it (our 
success) is principally because of the genius of 
General Clay in holding the vast complex together.” 

Criticism of our policies was more general than 
praise, however. It was pointed out that, given the 
Partition of Germany and the East-West split, given 
certain policies arrived at through international 
negotiations, given a military government staff de- 
ficient in quantity and training, given the very 
nature of occupation itself, any sort of positive 
achievement would have been a miracle. The age of 
miracles is commonly thought to be over. 

It should also be added that the experts we con- 
tacted were rather more willing to discuss the Ger- 
man occupation than that of Japan. This may indicate 
that the facts in the former instance are more wide- 
ly known, and may in itself point to a deficiency in 
the MacArthur policy 

The statements which follow are interesting in 
themselves; taken together they present a variety of 
reactions to the same problem Read in conjunction 
with the other articles in this issue, they may serve 
to provide a more rounded picture of this crucial 
element in the foreign policy of the United States. 
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JAMES STEWART MARTIN 


Formerly Chief, Decartelization Branch 
American Military Government in Germany 


While I am aware of the many limitations inherent 
in selecting any one factor above all others in both 
categories, I shall attempt to state my views on 
both points without cluttering up the discussion 
with the many qualifying phrases which strict schol- 
arship would probably demand 

First, since it is my conviction that the occupa- 
tion has been an almost unmitigated failure from the 
standpoint of our original objectives or from the 
standpoint of achieving the conditions of a peace -- 

let alone a lasting peace -- I must say that in my 
Opinion the outstanding success of our occupation 
has been the personal success of General Clay in 
keeping together and guiding a very much harrassed 
military government staff. The men and women who 
compose the Office of Military Government for Ger- 
many (U.S.) and all the subordinate Offices of Mi- 
litary Government of the U.S. Zone are, as a general 
average, unusually competent and conscious of the 
seriousness of the work they have to do. General 
Clay has, however, to contend with difficulties of 
two important types: (a) deficiencies of guidance on 
matters of policy, which he is supposed to receive 
from the Government at Washington; and (b) deficien- 
cies in the personnel under his command, despite the 
generally high average mentioned above. The second 
of these needs clarification before I can comment on 
the first. 

The deficiencies in the military government per- 
sonnel are again roughly of two types, one not so 
serious and one in my opinion catastrophically seri- 
ous. The not-so-serious deficiency is quantitative: 
the Congress and the Department of the Army have cut 
the total number of allowable military government 
personnel to such a ridiculously low number for the 
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job they have to do that even if they were all geni- 
uses who worked 24 or 25 hours per day they could 
not carry out their assigned task without turning 
crucially important tasks over to bungling and re- 
calcitrant German agencies for execution: and, like- 
wise a quantitative factor, some minority of the 
people not only are not geniuses but spend a consi- 
derable time in black-market operations (much publi- 
cized but by far the least harmful aspect of the 
whole picture), or in getting chummy with German 
aristocrats who still have their castles and hunting 
lodges (less publicized but by far the most harmful 
in this category), or by taking time off to tend to 
personal business affairs and interests (which if 
small are in practice only a waste of time for mili- 
tary government, but if large ~~ such as representa- 
tives of very large industrial or financial concerns 
masquerading as Government employees -- represent an 
almost treasonable sabotage of occupation objec: 
tives). 

The deficiencies of guidance on policy matters 
stem most largely from the same source as the last 
mentioned personnel deficiency: viz., representation 
of special interests at the expense of clarity and 
intelligibility of major objectives. Much has been 
said about the alleged lack of policy on the part of 
the U.S. Government for the treatment of Germany 
As of 1945 this sort of statement was rank error; 
and in a very genuine sense it is still rank error 
Basic American policy is not nearly so obscure as 
two particular groups would like to make out: one, 
the Germans, who feel they have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by confusion doubly confounded; 
and second, special interest groups in the United 
States who never had too much difficulty doing busi 
ness with Hitler’s Reich, and see no particular dif 
ficulty in dealing with the second echelon left over 
from the elimination of Hitler and the very top 
Nazis, and who have always felt that the German war 
was a mistake and that “we fought the wrong people 
Some have been saying the latter in private ‘conver: 
Sation since 1945, to my personal knowledge and 
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some others, like Herbert Hoover, have been saying 
the same thing in slightly different words with in- 
creasing frequency in the last few months. However, 
since at this point I am discussing the outstanding 
success of our occupation, I shall not elaborate 
further. The point is, however, that within the 
group of -- in the main -- able and devoted, respon- 
sible citizens who make up the personnel of military 
government, there has always been a quietly working 
and determined group of dissenters who have had 
their own ideas of what U.S. policy should have 
been, and who did not hesitate to convey their views 
and recommendations for action to their favorite 
special-interest pressure groups at Washington. In 
this, they have been helped greatly by the unwritten 
law which requires foreign policy statements now- 
adays to be bi-partisan, or, in other words, so 
ambiguous that one could drive a team of horses be- 
tween the opposite poles of meaning that can be read 
into any given directive. 

Against this background of difficulties, General 
Clay has operated under one overriding consideration 
which he has consistently drummed into all members 
of his staff who would listen -- which is most of 
them. This consideration is that four-power govern- 
ment of Germany must work: that the channels of com- 
munication must be kept open; that the talking and 
exchange of views, the negotiation, the restatement 
of the respective positions and the reasons for the 
differences of view must be carried on with the end 
in view of having some solution emerge for each dif- 
ficulty. I have reason to know of this overriding 
conviction on the part of General Clay, because the 
disagreement over the proposed law for the decen- 
tralization of the German economy and the elimina- 
tion of cartel restrictions is the oldest disagree- 
ment which is still unsolved, although points of 
difficulty have constantly been whittled away until, 
as I am now informed, an agreement in some form may 
be announced in the not-too-distant future. As chief 
of the Decartelization Branch I conducted these ne- 
gotiations on behalf of the U.S. for a year and a 
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half, and received General Clay’s strongest support, 
especially whenever I found that opponents of the 
U.S. policy within the ranks of military government 
itself were undermining the negotiations and fur- 
nishing ammunition to the representatives :of which- 
ever nation was the hold-out on the particular point. 
(And it needs to be said that I do not mean in this 
context “Russian’’ when I say “hold-out.” On this, 
which is one of the most fundamental points in the 
economic scheme for the treatment of Germany, the 
most frequent hold-out nation has been Britain; and 
agreement could have been reached in December 1945, 
and could have been reached at any time after that, 
had it not been for British Tory obstructionism in 
the British element at Berlin, aided by reactionary 
civil servants in the Foreign Office at London. 
These British representatives not only repudiated 
the clear mandate of the Potsdam Agreement, but even 
repudiated a solution reached in negotiations be- 
tween British and American high government officials 
at Washington in December 1945. On the other hand, I 
know of no case in which the Soviet representative 
was unable or unwilling to negotiate; and the Soviet 
representative, as weli as the French, was at all 
times ready to come to agreement on the basis of the 
same agreement which was reached at Washington be- 
tween the U.S. and British representatives. All of 
this antedated, and in my opinion greatly contribu- 
ted to the seriousness of the subsequent disagree- 
ments among the four powers. It certainly gives the 
greatest element of truth that has been contributed 
to later Russian propaganda claims that the U.S. and 
Britain are intending to foster monopoly-dominated 
capitalism in their merged zones of Western Germany. ) 
Now that vacillation and internal sabotage have 
rendered almost any policy that could be stated for 
Germany meaningless or self-contradictory, General 
Clay has resigned Nevertheless I consider his feat 
of continuing to hold the military government organ 
ization together and making as much sense as possi 
ble out of this welter of confusion and frustrated 
pur poses for over two years after VE Day -- the 
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outstanding success of our occupation of Germany. 

Secondly, my answer to the question of the out- 
standing failure is dictated in great part by my 
summation above of the one notable success. The only 
problem is to pick which one of the failures is the 
most basic to our occupation purposes. If I were to 
choose one only, I should have to point to the fail- 
ure, throughout the execution of our policies, to 
eradicate our own reliance on the “leadership prin- 
ciple” which of all things seems to me most to char- 
acterize totalitarian economics and politics, as 
well as the extreme “conservatism’’ which is the 
precursor of out-and-out totalitarianism. I must say 
immediately before going into further detail that in 
my opinion there is no basic difference between the 
highly centralized “capitalist’’ economy which has 
become monopoly-ridden and has suffered extremes in 
the concentration of economic power into a few hands, 
and the highly centralized economies of nations in 
which completely centralized state management has 
been adopted -- except that in some nations where 
state management has been adopted, there remains the 
hope that the direction of the economic life of the 
nation can by some means be made responsive to the 
wishes of the people, if they retain the power of 
free expression and the vote; whereas under an ex- 
cessively concentrated and monopoly-ridden “ privately 
managed’’ economy, responsiveness to the wishes of 
the people is almost a self-contradiction. 

Time does not permit an extended discussion of the 
many forms in which the leadership idea has appeared 
in connection with the German economy. Basically 
it consists of maintaining a distinction between 
those who are supposed to be capable of handling 
affairs, and those who are capable only of follow- 
ing directions; between an elite “inside”’ group 
who rule, and a common, low, serf-like " outside” 
group who are to be ruled. “Self-government,” in the 
sense that citizens rule and are ruled in turn, 
without such distinctions in supposed capacity, has 
never been tried in Germany. The Weimar Republic 
maintained the distinctions between the inside, rul- 
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ing group and the outside, ruled group, just as com- 
pletely as the monarchy before it and the dictator- 
ship after it. Economically, the inner group of 
financiers and industrialists who controlled and 
dominated the economic life of Germany were the 
counterparts of ~- and in many cases were personally 
identical with -- the politically elite, the Junkers 
and militarists, who held their positions throughout 
all three political regimes. In this perspective, 
the “leadership principle’’ was not an invention of 
the National Socialists, but is found everywhere 
that there exists the belief that “the strong take 
what they can; the weak suffer what they must.’ When 
a capitalist economy has become monopoly~ridden, we 
merely mean that some one group has, in the particu- 
lar area which is said to be monopoly~-ridden, come 
somehow into the position that it can impose its 
will, or get what it wants, without having to con- 
sider or compromise with other groups operating in 
the same area or field. When we take the next step, 
therefore, and accept the notion that this is essen-~ 
tially a right and just state of affairs -- that 
there must be a “market leader’’ to set the condi- 
tions of stability. or an association to police the 
market and keep things orderly -- we are tacitly 
adopting the same principle of “leadership” as a 
necessary underlying principle of the economy in 
question. 

Therefore, when the economic heads in military 
government objected that they could not get Germany 
on its feet unless they were allowed to use Germany's 


experienced “management’’ -- i.e., the Nazis and 
Nazi-sympathizers who were to be thrown out of con- 
trol under the objectives of the occupation -- they 


were saying that they were unwilling or unable to 
Conceive or reconstruct an economy in which this 
sort of centralized management was not the key fea- 
ture or underlying principle. General Clay was con- 
stantly forced back from his attempts to carry out 
his clear mandate to decentralize the points of con- 
trol -- both economic and political -- not’ because 
the instructions were wrong or unfeasible, but be- 
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cause certain subordinates were constantly steering 
the course of their day-to-day decisions so that in 
the end a crisis would develop 

In my opinion, therefore, the subsidiary: failures 
of the programs for “democratic education”; the de- 
velopment of truly democratic political procedures, 
the elimination of unhealthy and undesirable eco- 
nomic and political practices which gum up the works, 
impede recovery and reconstruction, and place the 
old, discredited :leadership back in power -- all of 
these failures stem back to the principle failure, 
which has been the continued acceptance by too many 
men:in American business, in the government at Wash- 
ington, and in fact throughout the United States 
citizenry, of the “leadership principle’”’.in its many 
disguised and deceptive forms. 





OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Author, Publisher, Editor! 


A successful American occupation of its zone in 
Germany was impossible from the beginning. This is 
not merely because no conquering army in all history 
has made itself beloved by the conquered, or has 
applied ethical governmental methods, or has ruled 
else than by naked power reinforced by military 
courts. Not is it due to the fact that Washington 
has had no defensible policy or program thought out 
in advance and provided with competent administra- 
tors to. execute it. If there was any aim held to for 
any time, it was the wicked and incredibly stupid 
Morgenthau plan to reduce Germany to a “goat pasture” 
and to destroy completely the absolutely indispensa- 
‘ble part of Europe’s industrial and economic life. -- 
at a cost of billions to the United States and Eng- 
-land and immeasurable human misery. The ‘essential 





lauthor of the following books on Germany: Germany Embat - 
tied, 1915; The German Phoenix, 1933; Inside Germany, 1939. 
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facts are that whatever we did was dictated by -bit- 
terness, by merciless vindictiveness, by the ‘spirit 
of ruthless revenge and distinguished by the absence 
of any ethical background or motive, or any truly 
humanitarian and Christian impulses. It was as if we 
and our Allies had deliberately undertaken'to prove 
to the world. the .utter hypocrisy of the Atlantic 
Charter and the idealistic’: aims voiced by’ the Allied 
leaders. 

When those in the highest offices are actuated 
by the belief that vengeance is theirs, carrying 
with ‘it complete absolution from all respect for in- 
ternational law, for the recognized codes of warfare, 
for the sanctity of private property and the rights 
of each citizen of -a conquered country to decent 
treatment as a self-respecting ‘individual, it is, of 
course, impossible to expect the members of the con- 
quering army to-‘be'actuated by any different ‘aims. 
So we have seen’a great American army feeling itself 
freed from all moral obligations, even under ‘an 
Eisenhower, ‘from generals down, throwing off all 
discipline and stealing all sorts of private property 
-- money, jewelry, yes, crown jewels, silverware, 
pianos, horses -- almost all shipped home openly with 
the connivance of the commanding generals, and thein 
expecting the conquered ‘to regard then not only as 
angels of light, but as the representatives of a 
noble and entirely righteous democracy. These sol- 
diers certainly have the right to point to their 
government’s seizure of all German patents and bus- 
iness and scientific secrets as ‘justification for 
their own purloinings -- to cite one example 

How could it have been possihle to believe ‘that 
American preachments as to the resplendent virtues 
of our form of government and our ideals could. re- 
deem‘the Nazis and make them:bow down before us, when 
we have kept hundreds of thousands of prisoners be- 
hind barbed wire fences, contrary :to international 
¢onventions, and ‘been privy to the enslavement in 
France and Russia of untold thousands more? Or ac~’ 
cept at full measure our four freedoms when, ‘in’ vi- 
olation of a fundamental American principle, we have 
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deliberately warred upon men’s thoughts and beliefs 
in the hopeless effort to make them think as we do? 
How is it possible to expect that faith in American 
justice and humanity could survive when General Clay 
notified the desperate workers whose sole source of 
livelihood, 700 great factories, are ‘to be disman- 
tled, destroyed, or removed, that he feared no strike 
because he controlled their food? 

The overwhelming evidence is that, whereas great 
masses of Germans were ready to accept American 
leadership and welcomed the arrival: of our troops, 
their disillusionment is now complete and with it 
the total failure of: our endeavor to supplement our 
overwhelming physical victory with a similar triumph 
of our moral forces. This leads the official Ameri- 
cans in Germany and hostile pressmen to depict the 
hopelessness of attempting to cure or uplift this 
debased German people and to tell the American pub- 
lic that we are but casting pearls before swine, 
that it is impossible to expect international co- 
operation from a nation guilty of such atrocities and 
crimes as marked the Nazi regime. It is but natural 
that, after having. beem given an impossible task, 
our officialdom in Germany should defend itself 





against criticism for :its failure by placing the . 


blame upon-the Germans whose Nazi leaders indelibly 
injured the German name and the honor of their na- 
tion. 

But those colossal crimes' must not blind us to 
the truth that -he who would be a teacher of ethics 
must be himself without stain; that no matter how 
monstrous the wickedness of Germans their offenses 
could in no wise justify American wrongdoing or 
blundering; that the only hope that the Germans 
might accept our political philosophy lay in our 
convincing them by our own actions that we practice 
what we preach. It is, of course, true that there 
have been many individual acts of kindness, friend- 
liness, and chatity and that innumerable American 
officers and men have inwardly dissented from our 
policies and methods of enforcement. I would not 
deny that many of our measures, and even our will- 
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ingness to feed them, have won the gratitude and 
thanks of the Germans; that hidden -behind red-tape 
and lack of administrative ability, behind military 
autocracy and ignorance of German history and the 
real psychology and character of the Germans of to- 
day, there has-existed.an inchoate desire to recon- 
stityte Germany into a working, self-supporting -na- 
tion. But it must be said again, that this has been 
so reluctantly conceded by the top of our official- 
dom and, as in the case of the welding of the Ameri- 
can and British zones, has been so clearly dictated 
only by the desire to avoid further vast financial 
losses to us, as to offset the moral value of our 
latter day efforts to reverse our earlier policies. 

There must, however, be far more important moves 
to offset the fatal terms of the Potsdam Agreement 
which has been properly characterized by William 
Henry Chamberlin as:“the most diabolically ingenious 
scheme:ever devised for slowly and indiscriminately 
starving an entire people”; which the London Econo- 
mist declared as soon as it was. printed had “in it 
not a single constructive idea, not a single hopeful 
perspective for the postwar world. At the end of a 
mighty war fought to defeat Hitlerism, the Allies 
are making a Hitlerian peace. It is the real measure 
of their failure.” There must not only be a change in 
the whole American attitude of vengeance; there must 
be, unless all Europe is to be ruined, a turning back 
of Germany to its own people. Their country can be 
reconstituted only by Germans with complete control 
of their own destinies, in a world order which will 
Protect the other nations from further German mili- 
tarism by the complete de-militarization promised in 
the Treaty of Versailles and never carried out, and 
by the abolition of war as the only way to preserve 
humanity and civilization in this atomic age. As 
long as Germany is under what Anne O’Hare McCormick 
called the “death sentence’’ of Potsdam there can be 
no hope of holding Russian Communism in check-or 
bringing about a contented, united, and efficient 
Europe -- no matter how many scores of billions the 
United States may pour into the breach. 
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JAMES K. POLLOCK 


Professor of Government 
University of Michigan 


In my opinion, the outstanding success of our oc- 
cupation has been the reestablishment of German 
self-government and the revival of democratic pro- 
cedures. Allied to this is the success -in rebuilding 
German governmental institutions within a federal 
framework and on a decentralized basis.. These -accom- 
plishments have made possible a more efficient :han- 
dling of nearly all the problems of the occupation, 
such as the preservation of order, prevention of 
disease and epidemics, de-Nazification, food, housing 
and welfare. The other zones have all followed in 
more or less close fashion the governmental plans 
and procedures which were first worked out in the 
‘American zone. 

I do not recognize any “outstanding failures” of 
our occupation. The failures in the occupation have 
been due principally to the international basis and 
conditions of the occupation for which the United 
States carries no responsibility except in the early 
international decisions which were. made at Yalta and 
Potsdam. Within the framework as laid down by inter- 
national agreement and under the circumstances of 
the occupation as they developed in the international 
stalemate, our occupation developed no failures. 

There are, to be sure, a number of shortcomings 
in our occupation for which we alone bear responsi- 
bility. Among them are: rigidity, shortsightedness, 
and lack of understanding of the German problem as 
shown in our basic military government directive, 
the famous JCS 1067; failure to follow through with 
the training of civil affairs officers, and their 
proper utilization and placement in the German area; 
absence of a sound administrative organization in 
Washington to handle occupation problems at that end 
-~ an administrative deficiency which accounts for 
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much delay and improper handling of such problems as 
de-Nazification, restitution, etc. 

As I reflect on the job which has been done in 
Germany, I confess that I cannot realize how so much 
has been accomplished under such adverse circumstan- 
ces, international'and national. I believe it is 
principally because of the’ genius of General Clay in 
holding the vast complex together. Comparatively 
with the other powers. we: have done immeasurably the 
best job with all our shortcomings 


G. A. BRIEFS 


Professor of Economics 
Georgetown University Graduate School 


It. seems to be generally agreed that, while. aur 
occupation of Japan has been a success, this is far 
from being the: case: in Germany, or for that matter in 
Austria. Indeed, there are those who consider it, as, 
an outright failure and some even call it a catas- 
trophe. 

It is not entirely useless’ to attempt to allocate 
the blame. Much criticism levelled against the occu- 
pation authorities should have been directed else- 
where: At the Yalta, Teheran’ and Potsdam Agreements; 
at the veto rights of the members of the Allied Coun- 
cils in Berlin and Vienna; at the’ Morgenthau Plan 
The collective indictment of the German people was a 
moral and political blunder of the first magnitude. 
Nor can we point with pride to the partition of Ger 
many into four zones, with Russia getting the major 
food-producing regions and some: handsome. mining and 
industrial centers. The watertight compartmentaliza- 
tion of zones condemned the shrinking German economy 
to a bare survival standard of living, preserving it 
as a steady drain on the treasuries of the Western 
Allies. The occupation authorities, already facing a 
difficult task, found themselves further handicapped 
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by exceedingly unfavorable conditions. When the last 
illusions concerning allied unity of mind and pur- 
pose vanished, the full seriousness of the situation 
became apparent. Superhuman qualities would have been 
required to make the occupation a success. 

As a reaction to the horrors of the Nazi regime, 
the advocacy of a harsh peace, a Pax Punica, was un- 
derstandable while the war was on. However, if Ger- 
many was ever to be admitted to the community of na- 
tions or at least prevented from becoming a festering 
sore in the heart of Europe, such a peace would not 
do. A Pax Americana appeared more desirable, but the 
two philosophies are irreconcilable. And yet, by the 
middle of 1945, newspapers could proclaim that the 
treatment of Germany would be “halfway between exter- 
mination and reeducation.’’ In fact, a mixture of Pax 
Punica and Pax Americana was devised; it created the 
twilight of attitudes and policies which character- 
izes our occupation. In plain view of the German 
workers, we destroy plants and factories and impede 
and prohibit business revival, at the same time pro- 
claiming the principle of reeducation for democracy. 
We let it be known that obstruction to dismantling 
will be punished by more starvation. We undertake to 
teachithe blessings of democracy, but keep tight con- 
trol over every aspect of German life and require 
complete submission to all sorts of orders. We show 
consideration and goodwill, but permit sabotage to 
frustrate our efforts. Our ‘shock policy” of collec- 
tive guilt failed to stir the German conscience: it 
brought forth instead a wave of indignation on the 
part of those millions who had never adhered to Naz- 
ism and on the part of those hundreds of thousands 
who had spent years in concentration camps. Eugen 
Kogon, himself for eight years an inmate of Buchen- 
wald, speaks of the ‘‘'dull atmosphere of resentment 
and repression which blocks’’ the Allied aims of re- 
building German morals 

Reeducation presupposes a willingness on the part 
of the pupils. Many observers attested to the will- 
ingness present immediately after the war. Today, 
however, even more observers complain that the Ger- 
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mans are a dull, resentful lot, absorbed only in se- 
curing enough food for mere survival. There is no 
half way between extermination and reeducation, as 
Churchill was the first to express in his Zurich 
speech. The present political and economic chaos in 
Europe is the bitter fruit of a self-contradictory 
policy, a frightful illustration of the consequences 
of erroneous principles. A divided mind and a divided 
policy prevented the obvious from being attempted: 
That is, a policy of linking up the liberal and huma- 
nitarian traditions of Germany with one of close co- 
operation with the churches, who had shown more re- 
sistance to Nazism than any other German institution. 
The collective indictment, however, seemed to cover 
everything German. Hence the Utopian attempt to foist 
American institutions upon a divided, humiliated and 
starving nation, rather than to revive the deep wells 
of German cultural traditions. 

Germany today is a voracious colony which we dare 
not give up for fear of the consequences. Vital in- 


terests of our own tie us to Germany... Is it an 
overstatement to say that the Limes Americanus lies 
at the Elbe River?... I suggest that this situation 


could have been foreseen but for the war and our re- 
venge mentality. It was not foreseen. Therefore the 
fruits of our victory are so bitter and costly. There 
is no combination of Pax Punica and Pax Americana 
The results of our occupation policies attest to 
this. 

We shall not -close these observations without 
paying tribute and high respect to those occupation 
officers who, under the greatest handicaps, did their 
best to rebuild Germany and revive German morale. 
They demonstrated to the Germans the greatness of 
the American people, their generosity, their humanity 
and their kindness. Some of them may have remembered 
the humble words of Horace Greeley: “There but for 
the grace of God, go I.” 
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MIRIAM S. FARLEY 


By far the most important accomplishment of the 
occupation, in my judgement, was the establishment 
of the basic freedoms of speech, press and organi- 
zation, which the people of Japan had never before 
enjoyed but of which they were quick to take advan- 
tage. A sound basis was thus laid for the develop- 
ment of indigenous democratic institutions. A good 
start was also made at reform in education, labor 
relations and many other fields. Partial achievement, 
in two years, of tasks requiring a generation for 
fulfillment is no cause for complaint. There is, 
however, an unfortunate tendency to regard hopeful 
beginnings as glorious endings, which may vitiate 
successes to date. The standard operating procedure 
of imposing democracy by decree from above was in 
part implicit in the surrender terms, but a little 
less self-deception would have mitigated the inher- 
ent weakness of this method, notably in the case of 
the constitution, the occupation’s brightest jewel 
and greatest sham. The most serious defect in Amer- 
ican policy, not confined to Japan, is, I believe, 
the failure to achieve a modus vivendi with Russia; 
a tough job, certainly, but one vital to future 
peace, and in Tokyo the record shows that we never 
even tried. An irrational determination to regard 
Russian Communism as an omnipresent, immediate and 
deadly menace, together with politically unsophis 
ticated notions of how to combat it, has increasingly 
narrowed the original scope of civil liberties. 
stifled popular initiative, and hamstrung a genuine 
effort to foster the growth of democracy. We did 
liberate the Japanese people from bondage, and it 
will be a shining page in our country’s history un 


less, as must now be feared, we end by forcing them 
back into prison 
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THE BATTLE OF THE MIND: 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL POLICY IN 
GERMANY AND JAPAN 


Robert King Hall 


Teachers College; Columbia University 


One of the peculiar characteristics of the Second 
World War was the deep note. of pessimasm. which: could 
be discerned in almost all public statements made in 
anticipation of the victory. Perhaps it was no more: 
than an evidence of the cynicism and disillusionment 
which had followed the peace treaty of the First 
World War. Perhaps it was an evidence of a determi- 
Nation never again to be naive or even optimistic 
about the true character of a military victory. 
Whatever the underlying psychological causes, virtu- 
ally all informed people qualified their dreams for 
the post-war era with the reservation that these 
goals which they hoped that they were fighting for 
could only be realized if there was a fundamental 
change in the thinking of the enemy populations. 
“Winning the Peace,’’ invented as a clever parody, 
was swept up as a popular victory slogan, and became 
an overworked cliche which was rescued from contemp 
tuous ridicule only by its deadly seriousness. 

Thoughtful people realized that the military vic: 
tory marked only a phase in a far more basic con: 
flict. one involving economic, psychological. and 
diplomatic pressures, and one which would ultimately 
be determined on that most intangible yet fundamen 
tal of battlegrounds -- the mind of the defeated peo 
ples. The pattern of the analogy appeared so clear 
that the world was led, perhaps betrayed, into accep 
ting uncritically a grand strategy of re-education 
as the panacea. Victory no longer came through an- 
nihilation of an enemy army nor by occupation of an 
enemy territory. It came through fundamental ly’chang- 
ing the enemy’s thinking. Thought is changed by a 
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process of education. Ergo, 


thought upon the vanquished people through ‘the in- 
strumentality of an educational process and the fi- 


nal victory shall be achieved. There is no need to 
document this popular solution from the mountains of 


commission reports, editorials, and speeches of pub- 
hic officials. It was and is a part of the enunciated 
foreign policy of the Umited States-. The Depertment 
of State Publication No. 2783, Occupation of Germany: 
Policy and Progress 1945-6. page 61, states: 
United States policy has recognized from the begin- 
ning that the Nazi regime represented not only:a 
physical force but the ideological and spiritual 
coercion and enslavement of the German people. ..:Hence 
it is~a paramount necessity for the pacification of 
Europe that Germany be psychologically disarmed and 
that full opportunity be given for the development 

' of constructive cultural and spiritual concepts. 

‘In the compartion volume, Department of State’ Pub- 
lication No. 2671, Occupation of Japan: Policy and 
Progress, page 33, it says 

The Potsdam conferecs recdgnized the primery impor- 
tance of education as a means of establishing and 
strengthening democratic tendencies among the Japan- 
ese people. Cniy a democratically educated Japanese 
people would be able to stimylate and defend politi- 
cal progress and build a frame of mind conducive to 
peaceful cooperation with other nations. ... Qn the 
basis of this recognition the Allied powers on Sep- 
tember 14, 1945 set up a specific policy for an edu- 
cational program. This policy, based on the broad 
outlines of the Potsdam Proclamation, established 
that the goal of the educational program would be 
the re-education of the whole Japanese population. 

These policies have now been in operation for two 
and a half years. The battle for the Japanese and 
German minds is continuing. Is it possible to predict 
the outcome? There can be only a qualified answer: 
success, if it comes, cannot be certainly known in 
our lifetime; failure may be evident in a matter of 
months. 


For a policy which has received so much popular 


impose a new system of 
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recognition, American educational policy in the 
Occupations is a peculiarly difficult one to bring 
into focus. In part this may result from the unfor- 
tunate tendency of both military and diplomatic of- 
ficials to seize upon the expression “re-education 
of the occupied peoples’’ as a pat propaganda phrase 
without any very clear-cut idea of what they meant 
by ‘re-education.’ There can be no doubt that in 
planning for occupation and later in the actual oc: 
cupation itself, both military and civil officials 
have paid lip-service to but have failed to demon- 
strate by adequate legislative support any really 
vital interest in the programs designed to implement 
this policy. In the original plans for the Occupation 
of Japan, for example, the control of an educational 
system of 18,000,000 students, half a million teach- 
ers, fifty thousand schools and a budget which before 
the war was larger than that for the Army and Navy 
combined, was delegated to a total staff of three 
officers. A proposal that one hundred fifty officers 
and men be allotted to this function was officially 
viewed as “ridiculous” and “impractical.’’ The actual 
staff which handled these affairs in the first two 
years of the Occupation varied from a dozen to twenty- 
seven persons -- by far the most understaffed area 
in the Occupation machinery. 

In part the vagueness of the policy may be traced 
to the method by which American foreign policy is 
actually, though perhaps not in theory, established: 
as the recognizable complex of official statements, 
staff interpretations, personal actions, implementing 
programs, and even unintentional errors, of all the 
host of people who in the eyes of other nations rep- 
resent this country. It frequently makes little prac- 
tical difference whether these people are of high 
position or low, or even of official status or not. 
Thus, both of the American Education Missions to 
Japan (in March 1946) and to Germany (in August 1946) 
were composed of private civilian professional ad- 
visors who were invited to visit the occupied areas 
“to advise the Supreme Commander’”’ and “to observe 
and evaluate the educational program,” yet it was 
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futile for the United States Government or the Occu- 
pation Authorities to attempt to convince the Japan- 
ese and German peoples that the recommendations of 
these Missions were not “policy.” Subsequent official 
denial or publication of “official policy” with cer- 
tain recommendations deleted might establish a “ 
policy” but it could not preclude foreign interpre- 
tation of the original recommendations as American 
policy. 

The actual story of how educational policy was 
made in both theaters is a fantastic one of local 
interpretation and operational implementation based 
upon the most sketchy of general directions. In Ger- 
many these directions could be summed up in the few 
words of the Potsdam Agreement, which said: 

German education shall be so controlled as completely 

to eliminate Nazi and-militarist doctrines and to 

make possible the successful development of demo- 

cratic ideas. 
In Japan the core of the re-education policy was 
stated in two sentences of a still-classified docu- 
ment to the effect that “militarism, ultra-national- 
ism and National Shintoism” should be abolished. 

It is perhaps superfluous to indicate that it is 
the interpretations which are made in the field in 
implementing the basic enunciation of policy which 
really determine what that policy shall be. Thus, 
for example, in Japan the fundamental policy with 
regard to scientific research was changed to one 
diametrically opposite to that originally instituted, 
through the painstaking and sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of the basic State War Navy Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SWNCC) directive by the Inter-Section Scien- 
tific Committee in Tokyo. In understanding what 
American education policy really is, therefore, it 
becomes of paramount importance to know what atti- 
tude has been taken by the military minds which 
interpreted the basic’ instructions in the theater. 

There have been two vitally different military 
groups concerned, and as might be expected they have 
produced two vitally different policies. The first 

was a group of technically trained civilian educa- 
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tors who were temporarily serving in the military 
forces but who had to a marked degree retained their 
professional detachment and attitudes of mind which 
they had developed in civilian life. Their interests 
in education were essentially ones leading to tech- 
nical improvements in the teaching processes. They 
evidenced a sincere desire to stimulate the Japanese 
to seek growth. It was inevitable, and possibly not 
defensible, that all of their actions and thinking 
reflected a tacit assumption that the democratic 
processes as they knew them were superior and that 
of available educational models the United States 
with all its faults was the best. 

The second type of military personnel was repre- 
sented by career officers, both those trained at the 
Military Academies and those commissioned from the 
ranks, National Guard, and various technical schools. 
The thinking of this group represented a series of 
patterns which can only by oversimplification be re- 
duced to a generalization -- conservative, punitive, 
and indifferent. They ranged from the extreme of ad- 
vocating that “all eighty million of the yellow- 
bellied bastards ought to be hanged,” to the equally 
unprofitable position that for reasons of “military 
necessity” the Emperor should be retained, the exist- 
ing Japanese governmental personnel -- whatever its 
record of militarist abuses -- should be retained for 
reasons of efficiency, and that after all “we’re not 
here to tamper with their culture, but to police the 
country.” Perhaps the words of a good, grey Brigadier 
General who was recognized as one of the most intel- 
ligent and sincerely interested of the class may be 
taken as a symbol. He said that the Occupation Forces 
would “have to stamp out the bad, and stamp in the 
good.” Jt sounded well, even judicial. And the stamp- 
ing out process, coming first, made excellent copy. 
Precisely what was “good’’ or how the military forces 
were to “stamp’’ it in were never satisfactorily an- 
swered, nor for that fact even questioned. The cover 
of the Report of the United States Education Mission 
to Germany, designed and lithographed by the Adjutant 
General, OMGUS, is mutely expressive. On a background 
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of the map of the United States Zone lies an open 
textbook with the “bad’’ marked out by the censor’s 
pencil and the “good” printed in on the following 
page. Blut und Ehre, Fuhrerprinzip, Herrerivolk, and 
Lebensraum shall be'no more.... 

The acknowledged and enunciated policies of the 
two Occupations may be readily determined by the 
official statements of the Department of State, the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP in 
Japan), and the Office of Military Government for 
Germany (OMGUS). 

In Japan the development of policy may be traced 
through five basic documents, each of which was but- 
tressed by numerous supporting staff studies, clas- 
sified directives and other such canons of policy. 
These were the 6 September 1945 “Initial Post-Sur- 
render Policy for Japan’”’ actually prepared by SWNCC 
but .issued by President Truman; the Basic Education 
Policy Directive of SCAP, AG 350 (22 October 1945) 
CIE; The Report of the United States Education Mis- 
sion to Japan of. 30 March 1946; The Department of 
State “Policy for the Revision of the Japanese Edu- 
cational System” approved by the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion (FEC) on 27 March 1947; and the School Education 
Law, unanimously passed by the Japanese Diet on 27 
March 1947. 

In Germany there has been no quadripartite agree- 
ment on basic educational principles and in opera- 
tion there has been very wide disagreement. In the 
United States Zone official policy has been set by 
two documents: a press statement entitled “Long-Range 
Policy Statement for German Re-education” released 
by the Department of State on 21 August 1946; and 
the Report of the United States Fducation Mission to 
Germany, dated 20 September 1946 and released to the 
press on 12 October 1946. 

Is it possible to extract from these official 
Statements a concise pattern of policy? In Japan 
there have been five distinct goals: punitive action 
against undesirable elements of the system; decen- 
tralized control to protect the school system from 
unscrupulous manipulation by a minority; retraining 
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of teachers to make possible professional self-di- 
rection and democratic processes; establishment of 
equality of educational opportunities as a part of 
the development of the civil and political liberties; 
and the ensuring of access to knowledge through mass 
education media, linguistic reforms, and extended 
educational opportunities. 

The punitive elements, of course, have proven the 
most dramatic -- 115,000 teachers out of a total of 
500,000 licensed instructors resigned or were re- 
moved by the Japanese before the purge orders; 4,800 
more were removed in compliance with the Purge; 160 
million textbooks were reprinted from censored pre- 
war editions; the separation of Church and State was 
accomplished through the Shinto Directive of 15 
December 1945; budé (warlike arts) and shashin (Jap- 
anese morals) were prohibited as parts of the curri- 
culum; books were banned (such as the Kokutai no 
Hongi) and even terms were outlawed (such as hakko 
ichi-u). 

The attempt to parallel this “stamping out of the 
bad’? with the creative element in a re-education 
program has not been so successful. The Guide to New 
Education in Japan, an official teachers’ manual put 
out by the Ministry of Education in May 1946, reads 
well and scrupulously advocates the ideology of de- 
mocracy, but its similarity with the pre-war “thought 
control’’ propaganda in issuing authority, distribu- 
tion, and purpose of indoctrination, cannot fail to 
be noted. A program of equality of opportunity for 
depressed social groups (such as the eta or untouch- 
ables), for the racial groups (such as the Ainu or 
Caucasoid aborigines), and religious groups (such as 
the Christians) has neither changed conditions nor 
legal rights in any startling degree. The place of 
womén in society has, it is true, undergone a radical 
change and the female sex now has the legal basis of 
equality which an evolving economic system was grant- 
ing her de facto even prior to the war. In the most 
fundamental of all reforms, the adoption of an effi- 
cient writing system which would permit a functional 
literary prerequisite to democratic process, ‘the 
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conservatism and personal bias of Occupation offi- 
cials have combined to eliminate this recommendation 
of the United States Education Mission. The new Con- 
stitution is written in the simple vernacular of the 
people (Kégotai) and many schools voluntarily offer 
courses in Fémaji, or Japanese written with the La- 
tin alphabet. All else in the popular Japanese move- 
ment which developed in the first year of the Occu- 
pation has:died in the face of Allied antagonism and 
indifference. 

With slight changes dictated by the different po- 
litical and social scene, the program in Germany has 
been remarkably parallel. Both have used the exist- 
ing administrative machines for control and: have 
governed by indirection. In one important detail, 
however, they have differed. In the “Initial Post- 
Surrender Policy for Japan’’ of 6 September 1945, it 
states as one. of the basic principles that: 

.. The United States desires that this government 
(Japan) should conform as closely as may be to prin- 
ciples of democratic self-government but it is net 
the responsibility of the Allied Powers to impose 
upon Japan any form of government not supported by 
the freely expressed will of the people. 

In Occupation of Germany: Policy and Progress 
1945-1946 (State 2783), page 62, it states: 

The approach: te this probtem (re-education) has been 
guided at all times by the Government’s intention to 
eradicate all traces of Nazi and militaristic think- 
ing among the German people and to foster attitudes 
dnd ideas favorable to democracy, humanitarian eth- 
ics, and peace. 

Japan still has an Emperor -- though he has gone 
through the formula of divesting himself of divinity 
-- and an Emperor System which is openly advocated in 
the Japanese Diet and Imperial Cabinet. The Occupa- 
tion Authorities still permit and guarantee the -un- 
disturbed continuation of all the old Shinto myths 
of divine origin, leadership and mission which were 
the heart af pre-war Japanese ultra-nationalism -- so 
long as they are not legally linked with any tax- 
support or governmental agency. The Ministry of Edu- 
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cation today has drifted back into the complete con- 
trol of the gakubatsu or vested educational bureauc- 
racy which proved the pliant tool to the hand of 
the militarists. Germany has at least outlawed the 
Nazi and all his works, ‘though the record of -imple- 
menting policy in the immensely smaller population 
may be no better. 

One of the tragic tactical mistakes in this battle 
has been the inability. of the Occupation Authori- 
ties to carry-.out a program which recognizes that 
the re-education process is far wider than mere ma- 
nipulation of the schbdol system, though it cannot be 
validly charged that the broader implications of 
education as a cultural process in a society have 
been overlooked ‘in theory. Thus, for example, the 
Department of State Occupation of Germany: Policy 
and Progress 1945-1946, on page 62 states: 

The task of changing the German mind is one which 
involves far more than re-education in the academic 
sense. It involves a total transformation of basic 
German beliefs, folkways, and attitudes. Above all 
it makes imperative a change in German collective 
behavior in relation to public and international 
affairs. In a sense the entire occupation and all 
Occupation policies are re-educative and it is only 
out of the entire experience of the German people 
under occupation that new concepts and attitudes can 
develop. 

But the tragedy occurs in the failure of this ac- 
curate and penetrating analysis to influence funda- 
mentally Occupation techniques. The United States 
has been engaged in a race, a race which must inevi- 
tably be lost. It is the race between what we have 
attempted to teach a defeated people and what that: 


-people have learned from its contact with us. 


An impartial evaluation of the United States edu- 
cational policy in operation reveals that the formal 
policy statements which have been summarized above 
present an oversimplified and deceptive picture. In 
the broader conception:of policy as that pattern of 
statements, interpretations, implementing programs, 
and individual actions of the Occupation personnel, 
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the battle for the German and Japanese minds seems 
disconcertingly close to defeat. Can anything basic 
be learned from the mistakes so far made? 

Two lessons in Occupation technique may be drawn 
from the two and a half years experience in attempt- 
ing to re-educate the Germans and Japanese: the 
first is that the best program has little chance of 


success when its operation is in the hands of an‘ in-' 


adequately trained, unprofessional, indifferent per- 
sonnel; the second is that punitive action is rela- 
tively futile in a re-education program which has as 
its goal the development of the democratic processes. 

We have already noted the dual character of the 
Occupation staffs at the time of surrender. With the 
demobilization of the civilian reserves, the re- 
establishment of a peace-time military machine, and 
the retention of this military organization as the 
administrative agency as well as the garrison force 
of the Occupation, there occurred a marked deterior- 
ation in the quality of the staff officers. The pre- 
sent Occupational staffs are composed of five dis- 
tinct personnel groups: career Army officers who 
look on their service in the Occupations merely as 
good or bad duty to be compared with Fort Dix, Fort 
Sheridan, Fort Riley, or Fort Ord; the great class 
of tarnished Lieutenant Colonels escaping from the 
realities of civilian life to the security of the 
military; professional petty bureaucrats who are 
equally at home in the alphabet agencies, or Wash- 
ington Bureaus; a small group of sincere, idealistic 

and frustrated -- professional people desperately 
trying to guide Occupation policies into what they 
consider proper channels, and a larger group of com- 
petent though undistinguished educational techni- 
cians who find in the Occupation a brief and person- 
ally profitable interim for study, foreign travel, 
or retirement. One cannot. but be reminded of Samuel 
Smiles’ famous characterization of Cromwell’s Com- 
monwealth Army -- “decayed serving men and tapsters. .” 

The Occupations have also proven that punitive 
action in re-education is virtually worthless. At 
best it can only set the stage for possible inner 
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growth; it cannot force a population to adopt demo- 
cratic processes. The temptation is very great to be 
deluded by clever analogies --“removing the rotten 
apple from the barrel....” Of course an acceptable 
school system cannot continue indefinitely with mor- 
ally tainted teachers and with, textbooks filled with 
flagrant propaganda. But there is posed a very real 
question as to whether a teachers’ purge and a scis- 
sors and paste censorship of textbooks provides the 
answer. A glance through the window at the bomb ru- 
ins whose possibility is denied in the pre-war text- 
books in hand may be far more effective counter-~-pro- 
paganda. Can a person learn the meaning of liberty 
when every work he reads or hears in public is cen- 
sored, every curriculum dictated, every teacher ap- 
proved by an alien military headquarters? What we 
have done is to substitute for the Nazi and Japanese 
military dictatorships our own military dictatorship 
with our own equivalent of thought control. Because 
we are neither as thorough nor as ruthless as they, 
our model has been'somewhat less efficient. It ap- 
pears evident that authoritarian methods in attempt - 
ing to teach democracy destrdy their own goal. 
Perhaps an even greater lesson than these two of 
Occupation technique may be learned in the sphere of 
the discipline: of education. To the thoughtful Amer- 
ican observer of educational control in the Occupa- 
tions, there must come the terrifying realization 
that the United States can no longer claim a clearly 
defined educational philosophy of its own. The “dem- 
ocratic process’’ to which we have paid such glib 
lip-service in the school system of our own country 
tends to dissolve into a fuzzy, confused, and per- 
plexing ideal when subjected to a searching scrutiny 
in the utterly foreign frame of reference presented 
by these different cultures. It becomes an impression 
rather than a pattern. It has become a faith whose 
logical implications we are frequently unwilling to 
accept. Exactly what do we believe to be the relation 
between the citizen and the state? Is education any- 
thing more than political and social indoctrination? 
Do we really believe in the “‘perfectibility of the 
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individual,” in “self-determination,” in the “rights 
of man’’? Are we prepared to abide by the majority 
rule, or only in the majority rule after we have 
been able to manipulate the thought of the masses 
throvgh our particular brand of ‘‘education’’? 

Is there no hopeful sign in these troubled lands? 
The Occupations of Germany and Japan present the 
greatest educational experiment -- and gamble -- of our 
times. The stakes are:very high. There is still pos- 
sibility of success.+ But these nations will only be 
re-educated in the manner that dictated our wartime 
hopes if they are inspired to an inner growth, a 
cultural renaissance. 

The period when police actions could teach a les- 
son, if it ever existed, is past. Today, if we are 
to succeed, we must attack the more basic problems. 
We must first critically re-examine our own educa- 
tional philosophy and seek a clearer application of 
our traditional beliefs to the complex problems of 
internationalism. We must sincerely help the German 
and Japanese liberals to discover what of our tra- 
dition is applicable to theirs. And we must eliminate 
the embarrassing and destructive inconsistency be- 
tween our avowed policy and the personal impact of 
our Occupation forces. The Germans and Japanese can 


learn much from direct contact with our people and 


culture -- but little from our continued military 
occupation. 
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POLLS, PRESS AND OCCUPATION POLICY 


Jay B. Krane 


It is doubtful if ‘there is any major aspect of 
contemporary U.S. foreign policy in which the role 
of American public opinion is of ‘so little critical 
importance as it is in connection with the occupa- 
tion of Germany ‘and Japan. Plans and policies have 
been formulated, modified, radically shifted -- all 
in the obscurity of departmental conference rooms. 
The press, when notified, duly records the news; 
usually approves what has been done when editorial 
comment is considered in order, which is not too 
frequently; and rarely sounds, a loud and consistent. 
sour note. The public, presumably. reads about occu- 
pation developments, but whether it feels strongly 
about any of them or not cannot be determined easi- 
ly. For, with few exceptions, the public has not 
been asked to grapple with concrete issues such as 
reparations, levels of industry, the! extent. of de- 
Nazification in Germany, decartelization, national- 
ization of industry, political organization and 
structure of the occupied country, etc. 

The tendency has been to emphasize questions 
of both a general and emotional nature. Are people 
feeling “friendly” or “unfriendly to the Germans 
and Japanese? Or, should the conquered be regarded 
as congenital war-mongers or potential peace-loving 
democrats? Polls taken before the war ended show 
that more than two-thirds of the American people 
were convinced either that the Germans and Japanese 
would always want war or else were«" top easily mis- 
led by powerful leaders.” Since then, the number of 
skeptics has decreased, although only slowly. In a 
Gallup poll taken in February, 1947, 58% said. that 
the Germans will again become aggressors, while only 
22% believed that the ex-enemy was “ peaceful’’; 20% 
had no opinion. Paradoxically enough, in the same 
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poll, 45% said they felt “friendly’’ toward the Ger. 


man people, while 28% were unfriendly and 27% had no 
opinion. 
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As for the occupation job itself, a Gallup pol] | 


in June, 1946, found that 31% of those polled thought 
a good job was being done in Germany, 24% thought it 
fair, while 21% felt it was poor; 24% had-.no.:opinion, 
a significantly high figure. Earlier, in November 
1945, Gallup reported that 50% of a group surveyed 
thought we weren’t being tough enough with the Ger- 
mans, while 37% said our attitude was about right, 
2% found it too tough, and 11% hadn’t any opinion 
on the matter. (These views, as a matter of. fact, 
clash conspicuously with an.identical Fortune poll 
published in the same month. Fortune’s version of 
public opinion revealed that 60.1% thought the job 
was about right, 26.9% thought we weren.’t being 
tough enough, while 1.0% said we were too tough.) 
‘As previous'ly indicated, the polls reveal practi- 
cally nothing on specific issues. In January 1944, 
and again in March,1945, Fortune did publish the pub- 
lic’s views on such propositions as abolishing the 
Nazi Party, complete demilitarization and prohibi- 
tion of future German armies, and use of an occupa- 
tion force for several years -- all of which were 
overwhelmingly approved; using German labor to help 
rebuild devastated areas, supported three to one; 
and preventing Germans from rebuilding their own 
steel; chemical and automotive industries, which 
found 43% approving and 41% opposed. Unfortunately, 
Fortune has made no attempt to follow through since 
the end of the war and, except for two inconclusive 
polls by Gallup in April, 1945, there have been no 
other enquiries on detailed substantive questions. 
With regard to Japan, in October 1945, Gallup 
reported that 61% thought we weren’t being tough 
enough with the, Japanese, while 32% said our treat- 
ment was about right. (The Fortune poll on the same 
point again differed considerably: 51% told Fortune 
_ that the job was about tight, while 37.6% thought we 
weren’t being tough enough.) But, by June 1946, Mac- 
Arthur’s regime was described as a “‘good” job by 60% 
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| (in contrast with only 31% for the German occupation) 
| with 15% describing it as fair, only 4% as poor and 
| aconspicuous 21% without any opinion 


01) | 


On the few specific issues concerning Japan which 
have been the subjects of polls, the public seems 
at best confused. In September 1945, a Denver poll 
revealed only 25% who felt that we should help to 
get Japan’s peacetime industry going, while 65% op- 
posed the idea. A month later, 52% agreed that the 
best way of making Japan repay the world for her 
actions was through the export of goods, but in the 
same breath 68% said they would oppose such a program 
if it meant selling goods at a price cheaper than 
could be approached at home in the U.S.A. 

In general, though, support for whatever Mac- 
Arthur has done has been overwhelming. In reply to 
a Fortune poll in November 1945, only 26.6% expressed 
the view that the Japanese had too much to do with 
the running of civil affairs, while 61.1% were satis-~- 
fied that the situation was being handled correctly 
In the same month, 60% said that we should continue 
our unilateral approach to the occupation, while 
only 27% favored using the Allied Council. That the 
public’s memory is short (or its interest in the 
occupation small) is vividly shown when these approv- 
ing sentiments are measured against an earlier Gallup 
survey published two months before the surrender; 
at that time, 53% felt that we should execute, im- 
prison for life or exile the Japanese Emperor, 17% 
thought a Court should decide his fate and only 7% 
expressed the view that he should be used as a pup- 
pet ruler. 

Several conclusions may be drawn from the analy- 
sis up to this point: first, the polls provide a 
totally inadequate (and sometimes confusing) picture 
of public opinion with regard to the occupation of 
Germany and Japan, particularly where specific pol- 
icies and issues are involved; secondly, it must be 
assumed that the inadequacy of the polls, both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively, merely reflects a gen- 
eral public indifference to the problem; thirdly, 
the American public remains somewhat skeptical about 
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the political virtues of the Germans and Japanese, 
though the attitude is wearing down gradually as the 
war recedes in time; fourthly, to the extent that 
opinion has been expressed regarding the genera] 
quality of our occupation job, approval appears to 
be substantial, though qualified, for Germany and 
overwhelming for Japan. It is, perhaps, most reveal- 
ing that in July 1947, in a Gallup survey on the 
question “Should the U.S. go ahead with a separate 
peace for Germany and Japan if the U.S. and Russia 
can’t agree? 58% said “yes,” 25% “no” and 19% had 
no opinion. 

Newspaper treatment of the German occupation 
falls into a much clearer pattern -- one which finds 


the press, to an ever-increasing extent, forfeiting ! 


its traditional responsibility for objective report- 
ing and editorial criticism and adopting instead an 
unquestioning and almost subservient role as a pro- 
ponent of American policy. An examination of the 
Twohey weekly surveys of the editorial columns and 
front pages of 20% of the American newspapers re- 
veals that newspaper interest in the German occupa- 
tion has declined steadily since 1945 in terms of 
the allocation of editorial and front-page space. 
At the very most, a weekly average of 3% of the 
editorials have been devoted to the German question 
in the past two years. 

During the early months of 1946, the newspapers 
did appear to be continuing, though in a milder vein, 
the critical tendencies which marked press reports 
from Germany in 1945 and which did evoke changes, 
not so much in the substance of policy or in admin- 
istrative practice as in the public relations ap- 
proach of military government. But it should be em- 
phasized that this criticism was scattered; it was 
never sustained, nor did it ever take the form:of“an 
intensive campaign. Moreover, criticism was by and 
large directed at superficial matters; the tendency 
to accept the line on fundamentals, including vigor- 
ous opposition to the Morgenthau plan, was already 
becoming marked in this period. 

The Paris conferences in the spring and summer 
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of 1946 brought about a major shift in editorial ap- 
proach to the German problem. Criticism became mild- 
er, less significant and quantitatively unimportant. 
The press generally supported U.S. policy completely. 
At the same time, newspapers moped continuously over 
the four-power split; blamed first France, and, at 
an increasing tempo, the Soviet Union, for all the 
woes of the occupation; and with little regard for 
the intrinsic wisdom of policies, began to measure 
all economic programs solely in terms of their ef- 
fect on reducing the financial burden on the Ameri- 
can taxpaper. When the new occupation directive, 
superceding “JCS 1067,” was released to the press on 
July 15, 1947, it occasioned comment in only 4.9% 
of the editorials written in the following week and 
practically none of the comment itself was critical. 
With Japan, the pattern is, if anything, more 


| pronounced. Over the past two years, Japan has re- 


ceived consistently less attention in editorial col- 
umns and on the front pages than Germany. Press 
criticism of the occupation has been virtually non- 
existent. It hasn’t gone much beyond very mild con- 
ment on an occasional bit of MacArthur arbitrariness 
nor beyond cautious skepticism regarding the new 
Japanese constitution, elections and the general pro- 
gress of the Japanese people along freedom road. Mac- 
Arthur’s personal support has been striking: his an- 
nual reports released in September of 1946 and 1947 
were primarily the occasion for extensive personal 
eulogies. Meanwhile, as with Germany, Russia alone 
is the bogeyman; the taxpayer’s burden is of con- 
stant concern; and the State Department’s proposal 
for immediate treaty negotiations was overwhelmingly 
approved, even if it means a separate peace. 

Thus, examination of two media of public opin- 
ion, polls and newspapers, brings out a clear pat- 
tern of uncritical acceptance of occupation policy 
in both Germany and Japan. Doubtless, this is a 
source of comfort to both policy-makers and admin- 
istrators concerned with the problem. It also may 
be indicative of a serious weakness in the American 
democratic process. 












SOME GERMAN ATTITUDES TOWARD 
U.S. OCCUPATION! 


William W. Moore 


Lack of precision in the concept, measurement and 
interpretation of public opinion is perhaps much 
greater than the growing reliance upon “scientific” 
opinion polling would indicate. The traditional in- 
dicators of public opinion -- the press, statements of 
leaders, and individual interviews, whether by the 
medium of carefully planned polls or otherwise -- 
leave many doubts about labelling the final product 
as public opinion. All these uncertainties plus the 
skepticism necessarily felt about public expression 
of opinion under a regime of foreign military occu- 
pation are inherent in the present inquiry. Further, 
the information on which this article is chiefly 
based -- U.S. Military Government publications and 
reports” -- suffers unavoidably from the selectivity 
and interpretation imposed upon the primary data. In 
view of these limitations the conclusions reached 
must be regarded as only a rough approximation to 
the actual state of opinion in the American-occupied 
zone of Germany. 

Given the set of desires and expectations formed 
in anticipation of U.S. conquest, German opinion 
may be described in terms of the disappointments and 
satisfactions arising as actual occupation policies 
unfolded. At the outset, relief over the cessation 





Ithe writer wishes to express his gratitude to General 
Robert A. McClure, Chief, and the staff of the N.Y. Field 
Office of the Civil Affairs Division of the Army for their as- 
sistance in providing source material that could otherwise have 
been obtained only after long delay. 

All polls and surveys mentioned in this article refer to 


investigations made under the auspices of the Information Con- 
trol Branch, Civil Affairs Division, Department of the Army. 
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of hostilities (particularly bombing), and the ab- 
sence of drastic restrictions produced a kind of 
passive satisfaction with the occupation. Other ele- 
ments contributing to this general attitude recorded 
by M. G. Polls were the more favorable than un- 
taveorable reaction to the Potsdam decisions, the 
small number who considered foreign occupation a 
national degradation (less than 30%), and who be- 
lieved a main purpose of the occupation was punish- 
ment (4%). Finally, to direct questions about the 
occupation, 72% answered that it was less severe 
than expected and 88% expressed general satisfaction; 
37% had even changed their opinion of Americans for 
the better against only 11% whose opinion had changed 
adversely. Civil affairs intelligence reports cau- 
tioned that the situation could change explosive- 
ly, but concluded that the solid body of public 
opinion remained overwhelmingly favorable to the 
occupying forces. The circumstances cited seem to 
justify a general impression of at least relative 
satisfaction with the first six months of American 
occupation. However, before attempting to indicate 
more recent overal]- American Zone attitudes, it will 
be helpful to review German reactions toward some 
specific occupation policies and practices. 

One group of German reactions centers around 
accusations of their part in the war and the Nazi 
regime, and related punitive or corrective occupation 
measures. First, the imputation of collective war 
guilt and indirect complicity in Nazi excesses is 
persistently resisted by nearly all parts of the pop- 
ulation. .The existence of this feeling is pointed up 
by a comment in the U.S. licensed Stuttgarter Zeit 
ung: “They (Germans)...regard it as their duty toward 
National honor to close their minds and conscience 
against facts they cannot deny.”° If self-incrimina- 
tion is perhaps too much to expect in any case, it 
should be instructive to observe opinions expressed 
about the indictment of German leaders. The original 
Nuremberg War Crimes Trials generated much popular 
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interest in the proceedings, but very little in the 
way of unfavorable reactions toward the occupying 
power. Pre-trial polls in the American Zone showed 
80% believed the defendants would receive a fair 
trial and 60% thought the indictment of whole organ- 
izations such as the army General Staff, the Gestapo, 
etc., was justified. Significantly, however, indict- 
ment of those Nazi organizations whose members had 
been recruited on a broader popular basis, met with 
little favor. According to M.G. polls taken after 
the trials, 53% of the respondents found the verdicts 
“just right,” 20% thought them “too mild,” and 11% 
“too harsh.” 

De-Nazification has been the most important non- 
economic concern of American Zone Germans. As such, 
it has met with consistently unfavorable public re- 


actions. Criticism has alternated in its objectives | 
between principles and practices in order to mini-| 


mize the de-Nazification program. Even after the 
original law was modified in March 1946 to provide 
administration by local German tribunals and a nicer 
grading of offenders and penalties, the Muenchner 
Mittag could say: “The demand for an alteration of 
the law is becoming....stronger among the whole 
people.” ! Supporting this, M.G. polls showed that in 
the following nine months the percentage of those 
satisfied with de-Nazification dropped from 54 to 34. 
Now criticism centers around the injustice of penal- 
izing the “little fellows,” the so-called “ follow- 
ers.” Other parts of the M.G. program concerning de- 
militarization, de-industrialization, and reparations 
are, as might be expected, basically unpopular al- 
though often agreed to in principle. The general pub- 
lic seems to evidence less concern with these mat- 
ters than do business and political leaders. Thus 
one M.G. poll of American Zone opinion found only 
32% expressing disapproval of blowing up war plants 
and using industrial plants for reparations. 

The above-mentioned affairs impinge on many phases 
of German life and, with varying degrees of intensi- 
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ty, influence attitudes toward American occupation, 
but it is the material standard of living that is 
the crucial determinant. If the fact of postwar liv- 
ing in a devastated and disorganized nation is not 
sufficient indication, all polls, surveys and re- 
ports confirm that the chief German concern is the 
insufficiency: of food,, clothing, and shelter andthe 
fear of unemployment. What are the American Zone 
opinions of U.S. occupation with respect to these 
matters? Polls taken in the fall of 1945 found most 
Germans hopeful of adequate American food assistance; 
nearly 90% thought the food and fuel ration-card 
system was fairly handled and 70% expressed satis- 
faction with the ability of M.G. to maintain orderly 
prices. However, later public opinion surveys indi- 
cated that between December, 1945, and October, 1946, 
the proportion of those whose chief worry was about 
food, clothing, and employment increased from 49% to 
81%. Increased worry was accompanied by a growing 
tendency to blame the occupying power for the unsat- 
isfactory food situation and to distrust his will- 
ingness to improve it. An oblique confirmation of 
this attitude is furnished by the American-licensed 
German press. The Heilbronner Stimme comments: “It 
is stupid to assert that the Americans want to let 
us starve intentionally....”° and the Nuremberger 
Nachrichten: “Many short-sighted, perhaps malicious 
Germans...criticize American food: help without. which 
they wouldn’t be here to criticize.”© With respect 
to reconstruction, M.G. polls find 40% asserting 
it has been more rapid than expected, and 60% feel 
that the Americans have furthered, rather than hin- 
dered it. 

A third group of interests centers around the 
political and social rehabilitation program of Mili- 
tary Government. Such considerations apparently rate 
much lower in importance with the Germans than do 
either of the first two groups, and frequently give 
rise to the expression of mutually contradictory or 
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incompatible opinions. This may indicate either con- 
fusion of mind or an attempt to cut cloth to assumed 
“official” attitudes. For example, in an M.G. survey 
of over 200 community leaders nearly all expressed 
approval of the policy of turning over more respon- 
sibility for government to the Germans, but they were 
equally agreed that the Americans should retain 
final control and decision and that political party 
life had been restored too soon. The general atti- 
tude toward political life is suggested by the facts 
that “only one third of the people say they are in- 
terested in political affairs” and “only one in seven 
would like to see his sons enter politics.” + With 
respect to the position of the press, polls disclose 
that 77% favored the M.G. policy of fostering non- 
party newspapers. In the spring of 1947, 85% of a 
population sauple thought the American-licensed 


newspapers very good, good, or fair, but two-thirds / 


of its readers preferred the American-published Neue 
Zeitung to other papers that they read. Concerning 
political democracy, a considerable minority of Ger- 
mans say that they hope for only one political party 
after the occupation, while about one-half of a group 
of community leaders responded that they saw no hope 
of establishing a democracy of the Western liberal 
type. These attitudes were reaffirmed in a more re- 
cent zone-wide poll. Further, in answer to the often 
repeated polling question, “Was National Socialism a 
bad idea, or a good idea badly carried out?” the 
populations sampled regularly divide about equally 
on the alternatives, but at no time has a clear 
majority labelled national socialism a bad idea. One 
analyst of German opinion sums up the attitude to- 
ward democracy in this way: “It is regarded mechan- 
ically, as something that when achieved will] end 
occupation.” ” 

With respect to M.G.’s relation to Cerman schools; 
polls indicate that only a small number (12% in late 
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1946) expressed dissatisfaction with progress in re~ 
opening schools. However, there is little evidence 
of representative German attitudes toward American 
educational policy. It is likely that this is due to 
M.G. failure to formulate and insist upon the carry- 
ing out of a clear-cut policy. It can be reported 
that German leaders in control of education appar~ 
ently have made little effort to liberalize the 
traditional German class system in education. Some 
positive steps of an educational nature have been 
embodied by M.G. .in the army youth program. This 
the majority of German youth leaders regard as a 
desirable institution and 80% of those polled in the 
American zone of Berlin thought it would help to 
educate youth in a democratic manner. Whatever cri- 
ticism there is has centered on the greater emphasis 
on physical than on moral and intellectual upbuild- 
ing in this program. 

It is perhaps possible now to suggest the fea- 
tures of a considerable body of German opinion about 
American occupation. Starting from the position that 
the occupation was “soft’’ and that Americans, while 
friendly and willing to help, were inefficient ad- 
ministrators and naive in their understanding of 
European problems, Germans in the American Zone ex- 
pressed more disappointment than satisfaction with 
the first full year of occupation. With memories of 
the hard winter of 1945 and. the experience of the 
worsening food situation in the spring of 1946, 
antagonism increased and overt criticism was more 
often expressed. The apparently unexpected American 
insistence on de-Nazification contributed importantly 
to the general dissatisfaction, even after modifi- 
cation of the law in 1946. Beginning with the ‘summer 
of 1946, M.G. intelligence reports showed progres: 
Sive deterioration in German opinion of the occu- 
pation. This was marked by discourtesy to military 
personnel, passive resistance, small but growing at- 
tacks on U.S. troops and civilians and, toward the 
end of the year, bombing attacks on the Spruchkam- 
mern. While reflecting a tendency, these activities 
were on a small scale and most Germans expressed 
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disapproval of illegal resistance, and acts of vio- 
lence. 

Although dissatisfaction over food and de-Nazifi- 
cation continues to color occupation attitudes, the 
alternatives to American occupation do not seem at- 
tractive. M.G. reports say that most Germans “react 
with horror” to the prospects in case the Americans 
were to leave Germany. It is clear that considering 
the level of rations, the rapidity of reconstruction, 
and the degree of freedom permitted, most Germans 
feel their situation to be better than in other oc- 
cupied zones 

Nearly all Germans. both leaders and the general 
public, say they expect the occupation to last from 
ten to twenty years. With these expectations goes a 
discernable tendency to accept occupation policies 
in principle while depending upon the course of in- 
ternational relations and American self-interest to 
modify irksome restrictions. In this sense it is be- 
lievable that ‘‘conformism to the domestic regime and 
domestic tendencies has been replaced by conformism 
to the occupying power.” This tendency undoubtedly 
makes for fewer complications in current administra- 
tion of the American Zone of Occupied Germany, but 
it is a far cry from the achievement of the occupa: 
tion’s fundamental ideological aims and should temper 
any complacency about the state of German public 
opinion 
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PUBLIC OPINION IN JAPAN 


Albert L. Seligmann and Gordon D. Clark 


What the average Japanese thinks today regarding 
the democratization of his country, the position of 
the Emperor, the reperations question, the labor 
movement, and questions of like magnitude is colored 
by his concern with the more immediate problems of 
food, housing, and fuel. The most typical sentiment 
of the Japanese housewife newly accorded the suf- 
frage was: “I cannot eat my right to vote.” 

Nevertheless, a number of changes in what the 
Japanese think as well as in the media of expression 
of those thoughts have occurred since the occupation. 
The very fact that Japanese today do express a vari- 
ety of opinions on almost every conceivable topic, 
despite censorship, is the most promising sign to 
date. The characterization of a certain newspaper as 
“socialistic, like other papers’’ is something new in 
Japan. Again, many papers have been outspoken in 
their attacks on public officials and government 
policy. 

An almost unanimous sentiment at the end of the 
War and one still held today is an abhorrence for 
the gumbatsu (militarists) and zaibatsu (financial- 
industrial hierarchy). This feeling has been fost- 
ered by wide publicity given to the proceedings of 
the International Military Tribunal for the Far East 
and other War Crimes trials. A university professor 
concisely expressed the feelings of most of his 
countrymen in a recent letter when he wrote in Eng- 
lish, “I hate war.” Often, however, this conviction 
is qualified and expresses a certain amount of re- 
gret as in the case of a demobilized soldier who 
thought that “the brilliant history of 2,600 years 
of Japan has been defiled by the egoism and avarice 
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of military men, government officials, and some gov- 
ernment contractors.’ Others still believe that the 
atomic bomb was the reason the war was lost. It 
would be deceiving ourselves to think that all 
traces of militarism have been wiped out in Japan 
overnight -- it should be obvious that this can be 
achieved only through a lengthy process of re-educa- 
tion. The seeds of feudalism are sown deep; about 
one third of the plays written today, especially 
outside of the metropolitan areas, idealize blind 
loyalty, vengeance, and other tenets of bushido (the 
warrior’s code). 

The Royal Institute of International Affairs 
study, Japan in Defeat, pointed out that the Japan- 
ese have never understood the appeal to the indi- 
vidual because it is opposed to their concept of 
society. They warned that the Japanese policy was 
likely to be highly opportunistic and directed toward 
mitigation of the peace terms. 

There is as yet comparatively little innate sen- 
timent to support the democratic reforms taking 
place in Japan today. The occupation authorities 
were aware of this from the start, and it is one 
reason why SCAP directives are issued to the Japan- 
ese government which in turn promulgates the legis- 
lation and issues the orders necessary to implement 
them. Nevertheless, whether he favors these reforms 
or not, the average citizen regards them as being 
imposed from without and as something alien to his 
life. The new constitution, which was received with 
great acclaim, was looked on as a gift from America, 
and by a minority as being ‘‘compiled as a result of 
the tragedy of accepting the Potsdam Declaration.” A 
university student wrote in English: 

The basic characters of the Japanese has rather re- 
semblance to that of the French than Germany. German 
people has the ability of systemization of things, 
Japan’s the ability of rabbling. The Japanese has no 
qualification for civilization country at present. 
It seems evident that there is a void in the minds 
of most Japanese who do think about current issues 
when it comes to positive proposals or inclination 
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to reconstruct the social-political structure of 
their nation. They are willing to follow the pattern 
laid down by SCAP, but it is questionable what popu- 
lar support the democratic movement would have were 
we to abandon the occupation tomorrow. One heartening 
fact is that there are those Japanese, few in number, 
who are aware of the problem. What they will do about 
it is another question. Akira Masaki struck home 
when he wrote in a recent essay entitled Banken no 
Teikoku, or “An Empire of Watchdogs”’: 

I have found as the result of more than ten years’ 

observation that the greater part of the Japanese 

have already changed into domestic animals. Though 

it may sound strange to call them so, domestic ani- 

mals are excellent thinkers and moralists. The spe- 

cial characteristics of this animal are as follows: 

1. Domestic avimals never attempt to run out of 
the sphere of given liberty, being contented with 
their situation. They know what terrible chastise- 
ment is theirs for an attempt of this nature. 

3. Domestic animals are subservient, having in- 
finite patience, and are moralists who understand the 
relations between sovereign and subject. 

2. Domestic animals are inherently anti-democrats 
who know partly by instinct that there always exist 
Strict masters over them (that is to say, their 
rulers). 

4. Being trained by their masters, domestic ani- 
mals will fight deadly battles with their fellows 
against whom they bear no grudge. The fighting dog 
is an excellent example. It is the Japanese who most 
faithfully carry out the saying, “‘The essence of 
bushido lies in death.” 

One fact we must keep in mind is that despite a 
high literacy rate, a vast majority of the Japanese 
citizenry, including almost all the farmers and la- 
borers, give no thought whatsoever to national and 
international issues. The farmers have food; they 
have benefited from high prices and the black mar- 
ket. Hard working and industrious, they maintain a 
feudal outlook and oppose anything that would tend 
to upset the status quo, 
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Opinion regarding the occupation forces has not 
changed much since the first initial reversal of ex- 
pectations. The American troops still enjoy an un- 
precedented popularity, and in areas where they are 
permanently stationed they are pretty much accepted. 
This is not to say that there is no resentment or 
that there are no cases of misbehavior on the part 
of the GI’s. A repatriate from China giving his rea- 
sons for not returning to Okinawa, which he feels 
will remain under United States control, wrote a 
friend: ‘I am sure that I know Americans better than 
you. You are being deceived by their outward appear- 
ance. They are nothing but egoists with a veneer of 
humanism.... I will never forget maltreatment by the 
American sailors aboard a repatriation ship to Japan. 
How do you explain their Monroe Doctrine and Anti- 
Japanese Immigration Law?’’ The writer is in a minor- 
ity, however, and many comparisons are made between 
the behavior of the Americans and what the Japanese 
would have expected of their own troops. 

The Emperor has come to be reg@rded as a common 
man, partly as a result of his well-publicized tours 
about the country, his participation in every day 
events, and the fact that most persons no longer 
fear to express their opinions concerning him. Asked 
whether he favored the retention of the Emperor sys- 
tem, one instructor bluntly stated, “I do not be- 
cause the Emperor has rarely been a capable man.” To 
have been thus outspoken two and a half years ago 
would have cost him-his life. Only the Communists as 
a group, however, have advocated abolition of the 
Emperor’s position, and even they have ceased to 
stress the issue when it failed to find popular sup- 
port. The substitution of rational thinking for awe 
in facing authority is seen in other phases of life. 
Citizens of Hakata, one of the major repatriation 
ports, soon ceased to bow low to returning veterans 
as they did in the fall of 1945. Policemen throughout 
Japan, once notably arrogant, have at least adopted 
a modicum of courtesy, and in some cases are down- 
right helpful. 

The Emperor’s position is now assured by Chapter 
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I of the new constitution, but he presently shares 
it with General MacArthur. There is the well known 
incident of the recall of an issue of the Nippon 
Times by General Willoughby when an editorial of 
that daily went so far as to compare the Supreme 
Commander to the Emperor. MacArthur probably passed 
his most crucial test on January 31, 1947, when he 
was forced to forbid the Communist-instigated gener- 
al strike on the grounds that “it would be disas- 
trous to Japan at this time.” His action was gener- 
ally applauded in the press and by the average citi- 
zen despite the fact that the newspapers were also 
involved in the proposed strike. 

In respect to reparations, aside from the to-be- 
expected campaign for a lenient policy, stressing 
the hardships plant removals would have on an al- 
ready impoverished economy, the general desire is 
for a decision one way or the other. It is felt that 
lack of knowledge as to which plants are to be re- 
moved is a major factor in restraining the revival 
of much enterprise. 

To assume that a “spiritual revolution’’ has oc- 
curred which “almost overnight tore asunder theory 
and practice built upon two thousand years of his- 
tory, tradition, and legend,” as claimed in the Su- 
preme Commander’s reports, is extremely optimistic. 
No such major social revolution can be a permanent 
thing unless it rests on a basis of positive support 
in the minds of a majority of the people. Only a few 
members of the Diet have demonstrated other than a 
bizarre attraction to the fundamentals of democratic 
life; a majority of the people give little or no 
thought to problems other than the necessities of 
life; and most of those who do think lack a solid 
foundation of fact or tradition on which to base 
their beliefs. Only an extended program of re-educa- 
tion can provide a Japanese public opinion which 
will act as a potent democratic force. It is not a 
task to be accomplished in a short time; the worst 
abuses of Japanese jingoism and autocracy have been 
Or are being abolished, and it remains to build 
Something new in their stead. 
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